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Supervision Today—al- 
ways a popular theme 
with readers of Educa- 
tional Leadership,  in- 
cludes in the April 
magazine articles on: 
changing concepts of ed- 
ucational Leadership, in- 
tervisitation programs, 
conversion of teachers 
trained in the secondary 
field for work in elemen- 
tary grades, the kinds of 
help teachers want, in- 
service programs, re- 
search in elementary read- 
ing programs, and needed 
research in curriculum 
development. 

The authors are: 
Charles Boye and associ- 
ates, Ruth Cunningham, 
Stanley Applegate, Paul- 
ine Hilliard, Helen Buck- 
ley, H. L. Caswell, 
George Ebey, Alice Miel, 
Vernon Replogle, John 
Goodlad, Mary Alice 
Mitchell, and Catharine 
Hultsch. 

“Letters from Abroad,” 
a monthly feature, in 
April will be an article 
from Madame _ Helene 
Brulé, a French educator 
well known to our read- 
ers. 
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What Are Life Needs? —__ 








To say that instructional programs should be designed to help students 
meet their needs is to be guilty of a truism. Just what these needs are 
is not always clearly stated. In this series of three articles, Harry Bard, 
Assistant Director of the Curriculum Bureau, Baltimore, Maryland, 
City Schools; J. Paul Leonard, President of San Francisco State Col- 
lege; and Henry Harap, Associate Director of the Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


Tennessee, present their points of view as to the meaning of the term 


“life needs.” 


INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY NEEDS 
Harry Bard 


MEETING LIFE NEEDS involves a 
dual responsibility. First, there are those 
needs which are related primarily to 
the self. Inherent in the American tra- 
dition is the concept that the individual 
has dignity and respect in his own right. 
Moreov er, in our democratic concept 
we aliens that the individual person- 
ality is the cornerstone of group living. 
To improve the group we must en- 
rich each individual member. There- 
fore, the fullest development of the 
individual is sought both to improve 
his personal living and to advance the 
group to which he belongs. 


Developmental Tasks 


Education for life needs will con- 
cern itself first with individual develop- 
mental tasks. Fortunately, the literature 
in this area has become increasingly 
rich in its applications to different de- 
velopmental stages, e. g., early child- 
hood, pre- -adolescence, young adult- 
hood, and old age. Furthermore, in the 
last few years, the emphasis on longi- 
tudinal studies in personality and child 
development has brought forth great- 
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est promise for application to learning 
situations. By studying the growth and 
behavior of one child and noting such 
influences as physical dev elopment and 
affectional relationships, the teacher can 
apply this knowledge to an understand- 
ing of many chibi. 

‘Thousands of teachers all over the 
country are participating in organized 
child study programs. Daniel A. Pres- 
cott and his staff at the University of 
Maryland, through an organized three- 
year plan in eens study, kev e made out- 
standing contributions toward helping 
teachers understand children. Larger 
numbers of teachers, though not a part 
of organized programs in child study, 
have benefited tremendously from the 
writings of Arthur T. Jersild, Willard 
C. Olson, and Fritz Redl, to name but 
a few of the many contributors in this 
field. 

Too numerous to identify com- 
pletely, these individual developmental 
tasks are concerned with relating one’s 
self to peers, with keeping healthy, with 
avoiding accidents, with communicat- 
ing by words and numbers in daily 
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transactions, with earning a living, and 
with other common personal require- 
ments. It is important, however, that 
education for life needs recognizes the 
unique relationships between the in- 
dividual developmental tasks and the 
common personal requirements. For 
while all must have a concern for 
avoiding accidents, Mary, in early 
childhood, perhaps gives ‘much atten- 
tion to crossing streets; her fourth 
grade sister Jane spends time on how to 
ride a bike safely; and her high school 
brother Frank takes driver education 
lessons. Indeed, if Frank finds ‘that he 
has faulty depth perception vision, he 
will need to make individual adapta- 
tions and leave more than the usual 
space between his car and the one in 
front. So safety as a common personal 
requirement will appear in the curricu- 
lum for Mary, Jane, and Frank, but 
the emphasis will always be on the in- 
dividual dev elopmental tasks these 
youngsters face. 


Consider Society’s Demands 


Education for life needs must also 
concern itself with societal require- 
ments. It is certainly a truism that the 
individual does not develop in a vacuum. 
Indeed, society’s developmental tasks 
often become those of the individual! 
For example, government’s relation- 
ships to the part-time worker require 
that many high school students under- 
stand how to fill out income tax and 
social security forms. Such require- 
ments become the dev elopmental tasks 
of the individual, and often it is difficult 
to decide whether a life need is imposed 
by individual or societal requirements. 

Yet, the common requirements of 
society like those of man are fairly 
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identifiable. Leon C. Marshall points 
out that there are basic social processes 
such as establishing standards, trans- 
mitting and accumulating culture, and 
conserving and using natural resources 
which hold true for all groups—large 
and small, past and present. 

However, it is not enough to con- 
sider these common societal require- 
ments. Each community, like each in- 
dividual, has its own developmental 
tasks and growth patterns. 

In a recent article in Educational 
Leadership, Eduard C. Lindeman iden- 
tified some basic concerns of the 
American community and _ included 
social security, housing, medical care, 
and international commitments. A mere 
listing of the major organizations of the 
United States and its specialized agencies 
—health, food, education, transporta- 
tion—indicates the developmental tasks 
of the modern world. Stuart Chase, John 
L. Childs, Harold Benjamin, Ernest O. 
Melby, and others have done much to 
interpret societal needs in terms of their 
educational implications. 

Education for life needs should take 
into account the distinctive relation- 
ships between particular community 
developmental tasks and common so- 
cietal requirements. While all commu- 
nities are concerned with transmitting 
and accumulating culture, Maintown 
has yet to develop a public library, 
whereas Anytown is expanding its 
public junior college. Moreover, Main- 
town needs to borrow money for its 
program and win over public opinion 
to the general acceptance of a library. 
Each community’s developmental tasks 
will be affected by such characteristics 
as wealth, mores, environmental influ- 
ences, values, and standards. 
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Developing the Individual 
in a Social Scene 


The individual’s developmental tasks 
and those of the community are inter- 
related in a life-needs program. Mary’s 
task in learning to walk to school safely 
will be more difficult if her community 
has built a school near railroad tracks. 
Whether we like it or not, this hazard 
to safety is part of Mary’s problem. 
The curriculum in a life-needs program 
will need to note both individual and 
community factors. It will seek to help 
Mary cross streets safely and will em- 


phasize observing railroad _ signals. 
Moreover, it will aim to build com- 
munity understanding about locating 
schools in the future. Education for 
life needs will note the dual responsi- 
bility to individual and society. 

Thus the life-needs program will aim 
to develop the individual in a social 
scene. The curriculum will be con- 
cerned with individual developmental 
tasks as they are related to common 
personal requirements. It will be further 
concerned with particular community 
tasks as they relate to common social 
needs. 


THE SCHOOL AND LIFE NEEDS 
J. Paul Leonard 


LIFE NEEDS have been frequently 
defined by psychologists in terms of 
psychological entiikectioa and frustra- 
tions. Sociologists usually define them 
by showing the desirable actions of 
individuals with regard to institutions, 
ideals, and their fellow men. Subject 
teachers define them in terms of skills, 
knowledge, or power in dealing with 
facts or principles. 

There is no one way to define “life 
needs,” but whatever definition (usu- 
ally a classification of experience) is 
accepted, it should be useful in the se- 
lection of instructional material which 
will be effective in producing the de- 
sired results. It should be specific 
enough to help in making a choice 
among curriculum materials. The clas- 
sifications should be few in number, 
not a major listing of specific goals to 
be achieved, and the _ classifications 
should be closely related to human ex- 
perience so that a need is at once ap- 
parent. By way of illustration, let us 
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indicate the principal life needs that 
the school should strive to meet. 


Associating with Peers 


First, there is the need for learning to 
behave the way your peers expect you 
to behave. This at once recognizes dif- 
ferences in capacity, achievement, and 
expectancy. It likewise makes fore- 
most the pressure of public opinion 
and the need for discovering and ac- 
cepting principles, ideals, and standards 
of the group in which you live. It pre- 
supposes maturity, self-control, cour- 
age, honesty, stability, and those other 
attributes which produce psychologi- 

cal maturity. Inherent in this need are 
the qualities ordinarily considered those 
of a good and informed citizen and a 
stable and energetic individual—know]- 
edge, action, thought. 


Earning a Living 


Second, there is the need for getting 
and holding a job. This implies all the 
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preliminary study and analysis neces- 
sary to match individual interests and 
abilities with the work of the world 
and come out with an intelligent per- 
sonal decision. There is inherent in 
this need the study necessary to be 
successful in the chosen career, the 
skills of successful relationships with 
fellow workers, selling one’s services, 
and performing the job satisfactorily. 


Individual Development 


Third, there is the need for personal 
growth and development. This implies 
three things: meeting your own per- 
sonal standards; learning to do some- 
thing worthwhile when you are not on 
your job; and maintaining and building 
personal health. Each person needs to 
have his own standards of achievement 
to which he can refer and which will 
supplement the pressure of others for 
accomplishment. Leisure time can be 
destructive, or it can lead to rehabilita- 
tion, enjoyment, and release from ten- 
sions. Each person has a need for re- 
sources of his own that he can rely 
upon to renew, restore, and relax him. 
These are the three R’s of leisure time. 
If health is lacking, all other phases of 
life are affected. Thus a strong body 
and a high degree of organic function- 
ing are real needs for successful living. 


Successful Family Living 


Fourth, there is the need for devel- 
oping a successful home life. This is 
a mutual responsibility of parents and 
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children. It implies the need for chil- 
dren and youth to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities for sharing their parents’ 
fortunes and trials; for utilizing the 
home for security, love, guidance, and 
social adjustment; and for contributing 
to the development of a happy home. 
It implies also a need for parents to 
learn to live together with one another 
and with their children, for possessing 
the knowledge and means for the eco- 
nomic maintenance of a home, and for 
assisting their children to come to full 
maturity. 


A Curriculum Framework 


These four life needs represent the 
chief areas in which the school can be 
effective in working with children and 
youth. They tend to combine the psy- 
chological, social, and vocational needs 
of life into a framework which can be 
used by the curriculum worker for 
determining curriculum materials. They 
are simply and succinctly stated and 
yet are comprehensive. All other phases 
of needs can be subsumed clearly un- 
der these four. 

These needs also may serve as a 
framework of organization, and will, 
if adopted, tend to focus attention upon 
behavior and the selection of materials 
to establish certain behavioral pat- 
terns. They provide opportunity for 
personal experience, skills, and the ex- 
perience of others (history, principles, 
ideals) to be unified. They are needs 
closely related to life activities. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD LIVING 
Henry Harap 


IN THE BROADEST SENSE the aim 
of education is to improve individual 
and group living. A study of life needs 
is inescapable in the search for the 
goals of teaching. Needs originate in 
the life of the individual, in the ways 
of group living, and in what we regard 
as the common welfare. 


Needs for Security and Affection 


The young have certain basic needs 
for security and affection. They need 
the self-assurance which comes from 
the esteem of other members of their 
group. They need a minimum degree 
of freedom from sheer physical want; 
they want to feel perfectly safe in the 
immediate community around them. 
Children and youth need free and easy 
contacts with the persons with whom 
they live continuously. They want to 
feel at home. In the course of daily 
work, they should have outlets for self- 
expression and some small recognition 
of their achievements. 


Needs in Everyday Living 

The needs of life are most con- 
veniently organized around areas of 
living—home, leisure, citizenship, com- 
munication, consumption, and produc- 
tion. At present, young learners give 
very little time to the activities of cur- 
rent everyday living. The growing 
person needs to do well all the things 
which make a full and balanced life. 
He needs to get along with people, 
attain good health, play joyously, en- 
joy beauty around him, understand 
current happenings, share in the work 
of the home, join in the life of the 
community, value a good book, talk 
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and write fluently, and help in doing 
the work of the world. We need to 
raise man’s daily experience to the 
highest level of excellence. 

The familiar daily habits of living 
are essential ingredients of an abundant 
life, but not the whole of it. To enjoy 
a beautiful sunset, a sweet song, an 
absorbing play, a lovely poem, an in- 
teresting story, a graceful dance— 
these, too, are elements of a good life. 
The cultivated person is not the one 
who is the most abundantly stocked 
with facts; rather he is one who lives 
richly in all the ways of life. 

The needs of life are not met by a 
continuance of things as they are. Man 
is inventive; he is impelled to move 
onward and upward. The young per- 
son is confronted by new discoveries 
and constantly changing conditions. As 
a potential citizen he needs to have the 
will to play a more active role in at- 
taining higher levels of living not only 
for himself but also for all the people. 
He and his distant neighbors will have 
to live together peacefully in a smaller 
world. 


Group-Centered Needs ' 


We have not yet scratched the 
surface of social living. There are 
strong inborn group-centered drives 
for which there is no outlet in the 
classroom. The learners have an innate 
need to work cooperatively in groups. 
They need not only to respect each 
other as individuals; they need to re- 
spect the decisions of the group. Chil- 
dren and youth need opportunities to 
work together harmoniously in small 
groups under their own leadership to- 
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ward the achievement of a common 
goal. The school should cease to be an 
institution and become a little com- 
munity. 


Need to Preserve 
and Extend Democracy 


Life in a democracy demands cer- 
tain ways of learning together, work- 
ing together, and living together. Co- 
operative and purposeful learning to 
meet the needs of good living is still in 
its infancy. Pupils do not have a part 
in determining or accepting the learn- 
ing goals. They are not in the habit of 
directing their own learning enter- 
prises or their own discussions. Grow- 
ing persons need to have a part in 
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planning; they need to gather from 
time to time to share what they have 
done. They need to know how to give 
and take constructive criticism cheer- 
fully. They need to learn to value the 
rights and perform the duties of a 
potential member of a free society. 
Living in school should be an appren- 
ticeship to citizenship in a democracy. 

In this discussion we have identified 
needs as they arise in self-adjustment, 
in everyday living, in group behavior, 
and in preserving a free state. To sum- 
marize, the needs of life are those 
things without which individual and 
group living is incomplete or imper- 
fect. Life needs are, therefore, the es- 
sentials of good living in a free society. 








J. DAN HULL 


There is a growing recognition on the part of those who teach in our 
secondary schools that instructional programs must be geared to the 
life needs of the youth they serve. The Commission on Life -Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth was appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to encourage the development of functional programs for 


high school students. In this 
article J. Dan Hull, assist- 
ant director of the Division 
of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, U. S. Office 
of Education, tells the story 
of the Commission. 


“IN OUR HIGH SCHOOL 
out here in the state of Wash- 
ington,” the White Salmon 
superintendent said, “we have 
only 200 pupils, but twenty 
states and two foreign coun- 
tries are represented in this 
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Long Beach (Calif.) Public Schools 
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group. We are doing our best to enroll 
and retain all youth of high school age 
in the district.” 

“And we are making real progress,” 
he adds, “‘since we have convinced our 
pupils, teachers, and community leaders 
that unneccessary absences from school 
constitute a drain on our school fi- 
nances. We’re giving these kids an in- 
teresting program of learning experi- 
ences, teaching them how to get along 
with one another, preparing them to 
get and hold jobs, and helping them to 
understand and adjust to the social and 
economic problems in our communty.” 

From the Middle West, the director 
of secondary education in the St. Paul, 
Minnesota, schools states: “Of the 
pupils who entered the sophomore 
class in September, 1946, eighty-two 
percent remained to be graduated from 
our high schools in 1949.” 

How did St. Paul do it? By studying 
individual pupils and providing tasks to 
meet the needs and abilities of each 
pupil even though it often meant indi- 
vidual teaching. St. Paul’s teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators judge a 
pupil on how well he has learned to use 
his native ability, rather than on the 
average performance of the group. 

These examples illustrate two of the 
guiding principles undergirding the 
work of the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth: each 
school should attempt to enroll and 
retain all youth of the community; for 
each pupil, life adjustment education is 
an individual matter. The Commission 
believes that in each local school the 
program should be built upon the dis- 
covered needs of youth and of society. 

The efforts of White Salmon and 
St. Paul are being duplicated in thou- 
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sands of schools from Maine to Texas, 
from California to New York. Actu- 
ally, programs of life adjustment edu- 
cation have been increasing in number 
since the end of the first world war. 
The Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education in 1918 challenged alert 
teachers and administrators to relate 
school work to the life objectives of 
their pupils. Since then many similar 
reports and studies have pointed in the 
same direction. The present emphasis 
on improved and lengthened secondary 
school education stems mainly from the 
increasing recognition by our people 
that a complex industralized society 
demands informed and active citizens. 


Background of the Commission 


The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth exists to encour- 
age action and to aid in conducting 
action programs. It believes that the 
time is long overdue for the translation 
of theory into practice. Because of the 
Commission’s origin it represents a 
joint effort on the part of the leader- 
ship of vocational and general educa- 
tion to stimulate a broad all-inclusive 
attack on the problem of creating a 
more realistic and practical program of 
secondary education. The Commission, 
composed of one representative from 
each of nine national organizations of 
educators, was appointed by United 
States Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker following a rec- 
ommendation made by a conference of 
educational leaders in May, 1947, at 
Chicago. 

This conference grew out of a reso- 
lution presented by Charles A. Prosser, 
former director of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute in Minneapolis, and unanimously 
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adopted by a group of vocational edu- 
cators. The orginal resolution was as 
follows: 


It is the belief of this conference that, 
with the aid of this report in final form, 
the vocational school of a community will 
be able better to prepare twenty percent 
of the youth of secondary school age for 
entrance upon desirable skilled occupa- 
tions; and that the high school will con- 
tinue to prepare another twenty percent 
for entrance to college. We do not be- 
lieve that the remaining sixty percent of 
our youth of secondary school age will 
receive the life adjustment training they 
need and to which they are entitled as 
American citizens—unless and until the 
administrators of public education with 
the assistance of the vocational education 
leaders formulate a similar program for 
this group. 

We therefore request the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education to 
call at some early date a conference or a 
series of regional conferences between an 
equal number of representatives of gen- 
eral and of vocational education—to con- 
sider this problem and to take such initial 
steps as may be found advisable for its 
solution. 


After the organization of the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth, the first question which the 
Commission faced was: “Should the 
Commission’s efforts be concerned 
with all youth or with only the so- 

called sixty percent?” The label “sixty 
percent” had been given much point 
by the fact that over the nation ap- 
proximately sixty percent of youth 
drop out of school before graduation. 
Dr. Prosser had used the w ords ‘ ‘sixty 
percent” to indicate approximately the 
portion of adults who are working at 
tasks for which they could have can 
given little specialized education. He 
was pointing to the need for education 
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for the common activities of life. Ob- 
viously youth in college preparatory 
courses and in vocational classes need 
life adjustment education just as other 
youth do. The..fore, the Commission 
decided to focus attention on the in- 
dividual pupil and to avoid an emphasis 
on dividing American youth into sepa- 
rate and distinct groups. 


How the Commission Works 


The Commission is an advisory com- 
mittee to the Divisions of Vocational 
Education and Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools in the U. S. Office of 
Education. The Commission itself has 
no sharply defined pattern. It makes as 
few pronouncements as possible, but it 
urges that something be done about 
previous education statements, such as 
What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach,! Education for All American 
Youth,? and Planning for American 
Youth® YVhese documents furnish the 
most promising leads to the why, what, 
and how of life adjustment education. 


State-local cooperation 


Both the Commission and the Office 
of Education believe that education in 
this country is and should remain a 
state and local function. The Com- 
mission, therefore, works only through 
state departments of education. It has 
urged the appointment in each state of 
a committee of representative laymen 
and educators to get state programs of 


1 What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, 1940. 

2 Education for All American Youth. Washington, 
D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 1944. 

3 Planning for American Youth. Washington, 
D.C.: National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, 1944. 
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life adjustment education under way. 
It suggests that each state committee 
select a few schools to cooperate in 
planned efforts to achieve the goals of 
an improved curriculum program. The 
Commission, in its turn, proposes to 
serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion and materials, and for reporting 
effective practices. 

More than one-third of the states 
have either appointed or designated 
state commissions on life adjustment 
education for youth. In Florida, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia, state life adjustment education 
publications have been issued. A num- 
ber of local school systems have also 
prepared publications. Colorado, Illi- 
nois, New Jersey, and North Dakota 
have appointed cooperating schools. In 
New York a special committee of 
nineteen lay leaders advises the com- 
mittee of educators working on life 
adjustment education problems. 

Private aid 

Since the Commission receives no 
grant from the Office of Education to 
carry on the program, it would have 
been completely without finances had 
it not been for private aid. The Sears 
Roebuck Foundation appropriated a 
sum to pay the expenses incurred by 


Commission members in attending 
meetings. The American Technical 


Society paid for the production of 
the popularly styled brochure, “High 
School—What’s In It for Me?” and 
distributed thousands of single copies 
free to educators. Science Research As- 
sociates is paying for a similar brochure 
to be distributed to lay organizations. 


Stimulating good practices 


Originally only one member of the 
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Office of Education staff was assigned 
to serve the Commission. However, 
from the beginning other staff mem- 
bers have given time to life adjustment 
education. At the request of state de- 
partments of education and local school 
systems which have funds for the 
expenses of curriculum consultants, 
Office of Education staff members have 
visited educational meetings in many 
different states and explained the plans 
of the Commission. 

Because of the lack of financial re- 
sources, the clearing house activities of 
the Commission are seriously handi- 
capped. Wide circulation, however, has 
been given to a number of important 
publications: Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Every Youth; High School— 
What’s In It for Me?; Getting State 
Programs of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion Under Way; and Developing Life 
Adjustment Education in a_ Local 
School. Many stories and articles have 
been prepared for newspapers and pop- 
ular magazines. Information has been 
and will be provided for editors, staff 
members, and free-lance writers who 
are interested in making their own pre- 
sentations. 

It has been mentioned that neither 
the Office of Education nor the Com- 
mission has or wants controls over ed- 
ucation in the United States. The only 
way, then, that either could develop 
a national action program is through a 
series of conferences and, through 
them, the building of consensus. There- 
fore, a number of conferences of 
educational and lay leaders have been 
held by the Commission in the develop- 
ment of its program. The largest, held 
in Washington in October, 1949, was 
attended by 224 educators from 
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thirty-two states, at their own expense. 
The most recent, called at the request 
of the superintendents of school sys- 
tems in cities of more than 200,000 
population, was held in Chicago in 
January, 1950. 


The Illinois Program 

The program in Illinois is an ex- 
cellent example of the broadly based 
and comprehensive activity which the 
Commission has attempted to encour- 
age. It was launched independently on 
September 1, 1947, as the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program, 
and has since been called also the Illi- 
nois Life Adjustment Education Pro- 
gram. It is sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in co- 
operation with colleges and univer- 
sities, the Illinois Secondary School 
Principal’s Association, and thirty-eight 
lay and professional groups. C. W. 
Sanford of the University of Illinois is 
the director. 

Several bulletins and reports have 
been issued in connection with the 
Illinois program. One of them sum- 
marizes the results of four basic stu- 
dies which have been carried on in 
local high schools. A holding-power 
study was conducted in seventy-six 
representative schools, a study of hid- 
den tuition costs in seventy-nine, one 
on the extent and character of pupil 
participation in extra-class activities in 
thirteen, and a fourth on the adequacy 
of available guidance services in ninety- 
six schools. Follow-up studies are being 
conducted in ninety-seven schools. 

Teams of consultants from the col- 
leges, universities, State Department, 
and other high schools are aiding staffs 
in thirty-eight selected school systems 
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in attempting to improve the curricu- 
lum through seventy-three carefully 
planned projects. These projects are 
concerned with the improvement of 
existing courses, with enrichment in 
broad fields, with the development of 
common learnings courses, and with 
projects which cut across subject lines. 

Hundreds of school administrators 
and teachers have attended one or more 
three-day workshops. Approximately 
4,900 teachers and administrators from 
twenty-seven counties have attended 
the twenty-two county meetings. The 
extent of the general interest may be 
judged from the fact that the eight co- 
operating schools chosen for across- 
the-board curriculum development 
were not selected until more than 100 
schools which had applied for these 
places had been personally visited by 
members of the state director’s staff. 

[he pervasiveness of the interest may 
be judged by the fact that requirements 
in teacher-education institutions are 
being cooperatively studied and revised. 


Drop-Out Studies Lead 


to Curriculum Revision 


Because there are many facets to the 
problems faced by local schools, it is 
easy to point to examples of practices 
in specific situations that are desirable 
and effective in certain respects. It is 
not so easy to find well-balanced pro- 
grams that are desirable and effective 
in all respects. In any event, it is pos- 
sible here to do little more than men- 
tion a few local examples. 

In the public schools of Wilmington, 
Delaware, many changes and adjust- 
ments have developed from basic stu- 
dies of pupils, the community, and the 
school itself. In a study of the pupils 
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who dropped out of Wilmington High 
School between September, 1945, and 
June, 1948, no significant difference 
was found between the IQ’s of those 
who left school and the regular pupil 
population. During a period of two 
years, the staff surveyed all aspects of 
the city schools. In many school units 
community councils were developed. 
Building and city-wide child study 
clinics were conducted. Changes which 
have come from these systematic stu- 
dies include greatly expanded guidance 
services, extensive programs of work 
experience, the adjustment of schedules 
to permit teacher conferences during 
school time, the introduction of core 
programs in several schools, and the 
development of parallel courses in Eng- 
lish, science, and mathematics in grades 
eleven and twelve appropriate to the 
needs of all pupils. 


Laymen Help Determine Goals 


In many communities laymen have 
been involved in the determining of 
goals for the schools and in the plan- 
ning of school programs. In Midland, 
Michigan, under the authority of the 
board of education, committees of ed- 
ucators and non-educators studied the 
community, the physical plant, and 
the educational offerings. Recommen- 
dations were made for enriching the 
high school program and extending it 
to include a community college. Al- 
though these recommendations meant 
increased financial expenditures, they 
were accepted by the community be- 
cause community leaders had ‘made 
them. 

The self-survey provided a_ broad 
base for many improvements in the 


curriculum, including actual work ex- 
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perience for every business education 
student and systematic provisions in 
business education to meet the needs 
of four types of students: (1) the 
drop-out, (2) the graduating student 
who will work after completing high 
school, (3) the graduating student who 
plans to work while attending college, 
and (4) the business specialist. 


Common Learnings Program 


Life adjustment education is focused 
upon home membership, work, and 
citizenship. Related to these three 
major categories are the problems com- 
mon to all high school youth, such as 
developing an effective personality, 
living healthfully and safely, managing 
personal finances w isely, and spending 
leisure time in a wholesome fashion. 
In a few schools (for example, in 
Lakeview, Illinois, and Minneapolis, 
Minesota) there are being developed 
common learnings programs through 
which common problems of all pupils 
are directly attacked. Beyond the 
common learnings, all regular and tra- 
ditional courses are elective. In some 
senior high schools and in many junior 
high schools these problems are in- 
cluded in a core where they are related 
to subject matter. Often areas not 
treated adequately are grouped in a 
single course which may be called 
“social living.” In many schools, staffs 
are seeking to include in traditionally 
organized courses more adequate treat- 
ment of areas related to these common 
problems of youth. 


Family Living Study 
Encouraged by Parents 


In Moline, Illinois, both pupils and 
parents aided in identifying the needs 
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of pupils in the area of family living by 
checking a questionnaire designed by 
the teaching staff. The items in the 
questionnaire were classified under the 
categories of home duties, disagree- 
ments, courtesies, recreation, money, 
and friends. The responses of pupils 
compared with those of parents for 
each grade provided a sound basis for 
the planning of resource units. When 
some such procedure is followed it is 
very often apparent that parents, even 
more than teachers, are interested in 
an emphasis on life-like activities in the 
school. 


Varying Approaches 


In the Nott Terrace Senior High 
School of Schenectady, New York, a 
special class of twenty-five pupils with 
low IQ’s has been guided through 
junior high school. When they entered 
senior high school, they were placed 
with one teacher for their work in 
science, history, and English where the 
program was adjusted to their needs 
and abilities. They carried work in 
regular classes in shop, homemaking, 
and phy sical education. They are now 
seniors in high school and will receive 
diplomas. They understand that they 
will not be admitted to college. 

In Forrest Hills, New York, High 
School the staff justifies teacher-pupil 
planning and science education based 
upon the pressing problems of pupils 
by pointing to a remarkable record in 
winning state scholarships and national 
Science Talent Search awards. During 
the past four years, pupils interested 
in science have been identified while 
still in the elementary 


they were 
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schools. Thy have been placed in spe- 
cial science groups, given individual 
attention, and encouraged to work on 
their own problems. Records from a 
carefully controlled experiment re- 
vealed marked superiority for an ex- 
perimental group. 

At West Philadelphia C Catholic Girls 
High School, there is a continual ex- 
amining of the traditional courses of 
study in order to eliminate the least 
functional activities and replace them 
more suitable activities. Three 
types of English classes have been de- 
veloped: one for girls going on to 
college; one for those not planning for 
college; and one for the group of espe- 
cially poor achievers. Personal and 
social problems are treated as an in- 
tegral part of the English program. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth urges the schools 
of the nation to capitalize on the great 
interest which exists in improving sec- 
ondary school programs. 

The Commission knows that real 
progress will be made by the staffs of 
local schools and not by members of 
national planning committees. The 
Commission would serve as a clearing 
house to coordinate worthwhile state 
and local efforts. 

The secondary schools of the nation 
are moving toward functional educa- 
tion and education for all American 
youth. For those school staffs eager to 
get started or to move forw ard from 
their present positions, the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth exists to provide a broad base for 
encouragement and a service of co- 
ordination. 


with 
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Character Education 


in the Public Schools 








V. T. THAYER 


What is the responsibility of the public schools in the development of 
moral and ethical values? V. T. Thayer, formerly director of the Ethical 
Culture Schools in New York City, discusses this question and sug- 
gests that training in “habits of community” defines the unique func- 
tion of the public schools in this area. 


SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT of 
the first settlements on this continent, 
Americans have looked to their schools 
as the custodians of the morals of the 
community. In New England, for ex- 
ample, the architects of the Holy Com- 
monwealth decreed that all children 
were to receive instruction sufficient 
for them to read the Bible and to under- 
stand the laws; and in each town of one 
hundred householders, ‘those that or- 
der the prudentials of the town” were 
to set up a grammer school to instruct 
the future religious and civil interpre- 
ters and administrators of these laws. 
For a time, it was commonly assumed 
that religion and morality were insepar- 
able and that both individual and public 
morality were conditioned upon religi- 
ous orthodoxy. 


‘Habits of Community’ 


This assumption did not make for 
peace; nor was it easy to maintain in 
a country of diverse religious back- 
grounds, and increasing mobility of 
populations. Indeed the experience of 
successive generations demonstrated its 
opposite; and, with the development 
of public education in the first half 
of the 19th century, the secular school 
came into existence. As the State Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York ex- 
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pressed it in 1853 (in passing judgment 
upon a teacher who had punished a 
Catholic child for refusing to memorize 
passages from the Protestant Bible): 

The position was early, distinctly, and 
almost universally taken by our statesmen, 
legislators, and prominent friends of edu- 
cation—men of the warmest religious 
zeal and belonging to every sect—that 
religious education must be banished from 
the common schools and consigned to 
the family and the church. . . . Accord- 
ingly, the instruction in our schools has 
been limited to that ordinarily included 
under the head of intellectual culture, and 
to the propogation of those principles of 
morality in which all sects, and good men 
belonging to no sect, can equally agree. 


Nearly a century later, Justice Frank- 
furter restated this basic principle i 
condemning the program of released 
time for religious education, as con- 
ducted in the public schools of Cham- 
paign, Illinois. Religious instruction, 
aided and abetted by the school, said 
he, fosters “a feeling of separatism when 
the school should be the training ground 
of habits of community.” 

“Habits of community” is a happy 
phrase to use in defining the _— 
responsibility of the public school i 
the area of moral and ethical sa 
What does it mean specifically for the 
schools? 
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Moral absolutes excluded 

Speaking negatively, it excludes 
moral absolutes, as well as principles 
of sectarian hue, that derive their as- 
sumed validity and their impulsive 
character from an authority not recog- 
nized by the community as a w hole. 
These moral injunctions may have an 
appropriate place in the private train- 
ing of the young in the family or in 
a “parochial religious community and 
are entitled to respect. But a cardinal 
principle of democratic living is to 
recognize that what one man or a sec- 
tarian group accepts as an absolute can 
be no more than an open invitation for 
others to follow as mind and conscience 
freely determine. In a heterogeneous 
community, the school can do much to 
further mutual understanding among 
its members by conveying knowledge 
about these sectarian principles (when 
tempered carefully to age level and 
special circumstances), but in no way 
is it privileged to indoctrinate for them. 


Morals related 
to daily experience 
Secondly, it helps the teacher to 
conceive of moral and ethical standards 
as neither esoteric in character nor 
essentially alien to the ordinary run 
of daily experience. The common ten- 
dency to identify “good” behavior with 
a moral kicking against the pricks can 
as morally stultifying. On_ occasion, 
» be sure, moral ‘choices require the 
saeaitia of a temporary, an irresponsi- 
ble, or an ill-advised impulse i in we 
ence to a more balanced action. But, it 
the very process of resisting casas 
we are engaged more often than not 
in a creative act—one in which we 
have decided to mold our conduct in 
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the image of what the heart genuinely 
desires. In sacrificing a short-sighted 
self we are rewarded by gaining one 
better and more permanently satisfying. 


Values affect 
personal relations 


Finally, in a negative vein, democra- 
tic values do not lend themiselves to 
dogmatic and autocratic teaching or 
to inculcation by dint of superior 
strength and position. Values both color 
and shape our everyday associations. 
They are one with the w ay man thinks 
in his heart. Consequently, the wise 
parent and teacher will keep his eye 
more on formation of inner disposition 
and less on mere outer conformity. 
Education consistent with democracy 
seeks to foster in the young ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting ‘with their 
fellows that are mutually creative, and 
that are at once sensitive, original, and 
unique. 


Responsibility of the School 


3ut what can we say more positively 
of education in moral and _ ethical 
values? Since the school is charged 
with a two-fold responsibility, one to 
the community and one to the grow ing 
person, the teacher’s task in this area 
is complicated. As the agent of the 
community, he is concerned with 
transmission of common values; as the 
teacher of the young, he is equally 
sensitive to individual style and sin- 
cerity of expression, consistent with 
ease and freedom of communication. 


Promoting common values 


From the standpoint of the commu- 
nity, the school is charged with the 
responsibility for promoting common 
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values. Common, 
members of the community, good and 


true, irrespective of race, nationality, 


creed, or class, accord allegiance to 
them. Common, in that they have 
emerged out of long experience in 


shared interests and have been found 
to enlarge and to enrich areas of com- 
mon endeavor. 


I refer to principles well-nigh uni- 
versal, such as the Golden Rule; to 


the distinctively democratic values of 
respect for people as persons in their 
own right; to the ideal that men realize 
their best selves in cooperative rela- 
tions with each other, and that one 
man’s right to self-expression is condi- 
tioned upon its friendly influence upon 
his neighbor, and to virtues such as 
responsibility, honesty, temperance, and 
self-control. These values are public 
values in that they are common to all 
segments of our society, irrespective of 
religious faith or philosophic school, 
and all recognize in them the primary 
conditions of fruitful communication 
and mutually beneficial relationships of 
living. As ‘the representative of the 
public, the school is obligated to edu- 
cate for common values in ways that 
are non-sectarian. 


Values operative in 
daily associations 


Secondly, values are commonly ap- 
proved methods of procedure by means 
of which men deal with each other. 
They are tested general formulae for 
promoting the interpenetration of in- 
terests; for harmonizing and channel- 
ing relationships of a person-to-person, 
person-to-group, and group-to-group 
character; for carving out ever wider 
and more profitable spheres of com- 
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in the sense that all 


in which 
stub- 


in a world 
disagreements 


munity action 
differences and 
bornly persist. 

As general procedures, 
values remain formal and abstract. It 
is only when applied to specific situa- 
tions by individuals under conditions 
that are at once novel and familiar 
that they come to life. This accounts 
in part for the ineffectiveness of purely 
verbal instruction in moral principles. 
Only in individual action, in the day- 
by-day associations of people under 
circumstances that are never quite 
identical, do values become actual. 

Take honesty, for example. Ob- 
viously, as a principle to regulate con- 
duct, it means different things at dif- 
ferent age levels, and it means different 
things when applied to the same child 
under differing circumstances. No 
longer do we measure child behavior, 
as we once did, in terms of rigid adult 
standards, or condemn him as a criminal 
when he deviates from a mature con- 
cept of what constitutes mine and 
thine. In short, apart from stereotyped, 
routine, and relatively simple occasions, 
the honest act requires the thoughtful 
application of a general principle to 
circumstances that are never completely 
repetitive. 

As often as not, too, conventional 
action is blurred by the presence of 
conflicting suggestions for action, or 
principles that require individual weigh- 
ing. Shall we tell a sick friend that he 
is “hopelessly ill, in obedience to the 
principle of truth for truth’s sake? Or 
shall we encourage him through ex- 
pressions of confidence to draw upon 
his reserves of energy and to defeat the 
predictions of the specialist? That is, 
the precept of truth-telling cannot be 


however, 
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applied mechanically. It calls for intel- 


gagcount of the interests of all involved 


ligence, and intelligence emerges out fand encourage the habit of entering 


of repeated experience in weighing 
principle against principle and novel 
data against the facts of yesterday. To 
become adept in moral action requires 
practice, first-hand experience under 
guidance over periods of time to the 
point where an individual’s decisions 
testify at last to an acquired art. 
Finally, with the individual as with 
the group, education in moral values 
is one with the acquisition of disci- 
plined ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting that have as their objective “rais- 
ing the standard of our living together.” 


Personality Development 
and Character Education 


Research in personality development 
and funded experience in child guid- 
ance clinics establish clearly the inti- 
mate connection between health of per- 
sonality and character education. Both 
have to do with the transactions of 
people, with easing and freeing of chan- 
nels of communication between an in- 
dividual and his associates. To the de- 
gree that the needs of personality de- 
velopment are met—the need to be- 
long, to achieve, to be recognized, to 
be free—to that degree the commun- 
ion of personality with personality is 
furthered and the snarled relations of 
the maladjusted personality avoided. 
Consequently, to provide a warm and 
sustaining atmosphere in school and 
home is a first condition of character 
education. 

With this assured, other things can 
follow: personal guidance in acquiring 
the art of creative relations with one’s 
fellows; methods for resolving con- 
flicts, when conflicts occur, that take 
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sensitively and appreciatively into ihe 
lives of others, as a suggestive basis for 
devising satisfying fowmulaa that will 
harmonize and channel interests. This 
discipline is not so much taught as 
caught; but there comes a time when, 
as a result of long practice, its logic 
can wisely receive conscious formula- 
tion as the logic of democratic thought 
and action. 


Education for Democratic Values 


This brings us to the practical ques- 
tion of organizing the school with an 
eye to education in values, a discus- 
sion that calls for a book in itself. I 
hope I have said enough to establish 
that education in values is one with the 
total program of the school, beginning, 
as I have said, with provision for the 
essential conditions of mental health, 
and extending through the details of 
the curriculum and the administration 
of the school. 

In these days of stunted opportunity 
for young people to play a responsible 
role in the home and the community, 
classroom projects and work service 
programs in school and out that pro- 
vide the discipline of seeing jobs 
through to completion and foster the 
spirit of cooperation are highly im- 
portant. 

Education in values has direct bear- 
ing, for example, upon the size of the 
school unit which, if we are sensitive 
to influences upon the growing per- 
sonality, should never reach the point 
where a child fails to sense his mem- 
bership in a_unified and functioning 
community { More important, perhaps, 
is class size, if we would transform 
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Classes into groups that exercise a dy- 
namic influence upon their members. 

Finally, there is the curriculum 
more narrowly conceived. Construc- 
tive efforts have been made in recent 
years to select “materials of learning” 
and to adapt methods (witness the re- 
cent emphasis upon group dynamics) 
with an eye to the needs of childhood 
and adolescence. To the extent that the 
school helps young people to cope 
constructively with these growing 
pains and to ease the transition from 
childhood to adulthood, it educates in 
moral and ethical values. 

What this means in the way of a 
detailed program, I cannot develop 
within the limits of this article. I might 
refer, however, to a recent booklet, 
entitled Moral and Ethical Values in 
the Public Schools of Hawati, pub- 
lished by the Department of Public 
Instruction of Hawaii. Taking four 
areas—appreciation of self, social sen- 


of values, and appreciation of man and 
the universe—this publication _ illu- 
trates their possible development on all 
levels of the elementary and the sec- 
ondary school: in the relation of 
teacher to pupil, the activities of the 
curriculum, and the organization and 
administration of the school. 

To conclude, I would emphasize that 
education in values is less a matter of 
adding to the regular work of the 
school than it is a w ay of ordering the 
life of administrators, teachers, children, 
parents, and all others who function in 
the school community. Values consti- 
tute the warp and woof of educational 
planning. They are the ways in which 
people come to think, feel, and act in 
association with each other in all of the 
relationships of living. They constitute 
the quality of these relationships. To 
help young people achieve the moral 
and ethical values characteristic of 
democracy is a major responsibility of 


sitivity and competence, harmonizing a democratic school. 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


of the National Education Association 


is an organization for those who are interested in better schools. The membership includes: 
Supervisors, Consultants, Professors of Education, Students, Curriculum Coordinators, Directors 
of Instruction, Department Heads, Teachers, Principals, Parents, and Superintendents. 


ASCD has much to give the person interested in modern education. It publishes new materials 
which lead in the curriculum field; holds annual meetings which are devoted to study and dis- 
cussion of problems; works in the field of international understanding; cooperates with other 
educational organizations in professional projects; sponsors summer conferences in various sec- 
tions of the country; and has local, state, and regional affiliated groups. 


A $5 membership in the Association ($2.50 for students) includes 8 issues of Educational 
Leadership (October through May), a copy of the current yearbook, notification of new publica- 
tions for the profession, and issues of the News Exchange. 


You are cordially invited to join ASCD 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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Pacial Chass and the Curriceulum— 





CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


Too frequently are the schools reluctant to face problems of social 
class in planning instructional programs. Celia Burns Stendler, as- 
sociate professor of education at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
points out that our schools have a contribution to make in modifying 
our present class structure so that it will be in keeping with democratic 


ideals. 


A STATEMENT frequently repeated 
these days is to the effect that it is safer 
to talk about sex education than it is to 
talk about social class and the schools 
at the present time. 


SoctaAL CLAss A REALITY 


Perhaps we have been reluctant to 
face the problem because we feel that 
the concept of social class is one that 
runs counter to our democratic tradi- 
tions. Yet the existence of a class-strat- 
ified society in America has been estab- 
lished in many studies. In the East, the 
Midwest, and the South, in such far- 
flung communities as Yankee City and 
Prairie City, in villages, towns, and 
small cities, sociologists have found 
evidence of a class structure and have 
described the characteristics of each of 
five or six social classes in minute de- 
tail. 

As distasteful as it may be to our 
democratic palate, the overwhelming 
amount of evidence makes it clear that 
members of American communities are 
assigned places in a class hierarchy ac- 
cording to such factors as income, oc- 
cupation, place of residence, length of 
residence, home ownership, family con- 
nections, and clique membership. Fur- 
thermore, the good things of life are 
distributed unevenly according to class 
membership with upper-class members 
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enjoying certain rights and privileges 
because of their upper-class affiliation 
and lower-class members suffering cer- 
tain penalties by virtue of being lower 
class.} 


Children Aware of Social Class 


It has also been established through 
research that children are aware of 
social class. While awareness of some 
of the symbols of class may come to a 
few children even before the sixth 
grade, by the time children leave the 
eighth grade most of them can distin- 
guish symbols connected with lower, 
middle, and upper-classness. They are 
making judgments on the basis of the 
kinds of houses in which people live, 
differences in occupation, the section 
of town in which people reside, as well 


1 See such studies as: 

Davis, Allison; Gardner, Burleigh; and Gardner, 
Mary R. Deep South, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. 

Havighurst, Robert J. and Taba, Hilda» Adoles- 
cent Character and Personality. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 

Hollingshead, A. B., Elmtown’s Youth. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 

Warner, W. Lloyd. Democracy in Jonesville. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

Warner, W. Lloyd and Lunt, Paul S. The 
Social Life of a Modern Community. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. 

Warner, W. Lloyd; Havighurst, Robert J.; and 
Loeb, M. B. WAo Shall Be Educated? New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. 

West, James. Plainville, U. S. A. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 
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as certain ways of living associated with 
various classes. 

Furthermore, children are also aware 
of the class position of their school- 
mates and are selecting friends and 
making judgments with regard to be- 
havior of people on a social-class basis. 
Stereotyped ways of thinking about 
social class have developed, with chil- 
dren tending to associate favorable 
items of behavior with upper-class 
members and unfavorable with lower. 

However, along with this association 
goes an attempt to defend the poor and 
to criticize the rich, perhaps in an at- 
tempt to make one’s own social class 
position more tolerable. Many eighth 
graders, for ex ample, think that upper- 
class children are “selfish, snooty, stick 
to themselves, think they’re too good, 
think they’re big shots, do things be- 
hind people’ s backs.” Lower-class chil- 
dren, on the other hand, are “friendly, 
cooperative, more generous, hard- 
working, tougher, unafraid, and honest. 
All they lack is a ‘bringing-up.’”’* 


Schools Implicated in Class Structure 


A third point which needs to be 
clearly recognized by teachers is the 
fact that schools are already implicated 
in the social class structure. Here again 
we have evidence from research to in- 
dicate that in our schools certain chil- 
dren are selected from the lower class 
and are helped to move up the social 
scale by individual teachers. The reverse 
is also true. There are some children 
whom the school decides are not soci- 
ally mobile and those youngsters are 
advised with regard to the mlecinn of 
high school cinet taille in such a way 





2Stendler, Celia Burns. Children of Brasstown. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949. p. 86. 
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almost 


that social mobility becomes 
impossible. 

Social class factors may also decide 
such things as membership in sup- 
posedly homogeneous groups, selection 
of stars for assembly programs, and, 
particularly, in teacher attitude toward 
pupils.* Perhaps the most shocking ex- 
ample of this last point is the illustra- 
tion in Elmtown’s Youth of the high 
school principal who ignores the east 
ness of an upper- -class pupil but who 
brutally attacks a lower-class member 
for the same kind of conduct.* 

Recent research by Davis and others 
indicates other ways in which our 
schools may show unconscious bias to- 
ward lower-class children. It would 
appear from their evidence that our 
intelligence tests contain many items 
which are easily recognizable to chil- 
dren from upper-class groups, but 
which may be quite difficult for chil- 
dren who have not had cultural op- 
portunities to become acquainted with 
them. Davis also points out that our 
present curricula particularly in the 
primary grades, because they are highly 
verbalistic, are heavily weighted in 
favor of upper-class children. Davis’s 
recommendation is that all children 
need to be taught to think, to solve 
problems, rather than to wrestle with 
words in a superficial way.° 


IMPLICATIONS OF 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 


The problem of the meaning of re- 
search findings in social class for the 

3 Warner, W. 
M. B. op. cit. 

* Hollingshead, A. B. op. cit. pp. 190-191. 

5 Davis, Allison. Implications of Social Class for 
Learning. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948. 
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schools remains to be explored. Some 
implications for the treatment of chil- 
dren are readily apparent. We can ex- 
amine the membership of our “homo- 
geneous” groupings to see if they dis- 
criminate against lower- -class children; 
we can learn to recognize our own 
biases in reacting to child behavior; we 
can discontinue the use of tests and 
teaching materials which have been 
prepared with upper classes in mind. 

These solutions, while important, still 
are in the nature of superficial solutions. 
While they serve to make life more 
tolerable for lower-class children, they 
do not bring about fundamental change 
in the class structure of America. The 
proposals suggested in the rest of this 
article are based upon the belief that 
our class structure is not in keeping 


with democratic ideals and that it 
should be changed. The schools can 


contribute to such a change only 
through a vigorous program of cur- 
riculum revision which recognizes the 
research findings in social class and 
builds upon them. 


Examination of 
Present Curricula 


The first proposal is that teachers 
through the sixth grade critically ex- 
amine the present curriculum to see to 
what extent it encourages and continues 
the present class structure in America. 
A fairly common curriculum pattern 
is for children in the first grade to ex- 
plore home and family lifes the second 
grade studies community helpers; in 
the third grade the children go back 
in history to a study of Indians and 
early settlers in a community; in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades they 
undertake a study of other lands as 
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well as the early history and later de- 
velopment of our country. 

This is not a curriculum pattern 
which the writer can accept with any 
degree of enthusiasm. Nevertheless, 
since it does exist, it would seem neces- 
sary for teachers who are aware of the 
social class problem to see to what 
extent they can be more realistic in 
their teaching, and more in keeping 
with our democratic ideals, even within 
this frame. 

One of our ideals is the worth of the 
individual, which implies a respect for, 
and acceptance of differences in people. 
Yet in the first grade where children 
study home ani family life, all too 
often only a middle or upper-class pic- 
ture of family life is presented. Our 
reading books and our discussions have 
tended to give the child the picture of 
a respectable family as consisting of a 
mother, a father, a boy and a eirl, who 
own a dog and/or a cat, who live very 
comfortably in an attractive house with 
all kinds of modern conveniences and 
who have well-heeled grandparents on 
a farm. The children are clean, white, 
and Nordic. This stereotype is so built 
up in the child’s mind that he comes 
to see as different, and hence as not 
quite respectable, families who live in 
different ways, even though they may 
be his own. 


Pointing Out Differences 


In her study of family life with first 
graders, the teacher who is social-class 
oriented can help her group explore 
the many ways in which families may 
differ. T hey may differ in composition, 
in housing, i in occupation of father and 
mother, in dress, in income, in the way 
they live. In exploring these differences, 
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the teacher would attempt to bring out 
generalizations such as these: 

e While families differ in many ways, 
there are many ways in which they are 
alike 

e Families are not always able to im- 
prove the way in which they live nor to 
live as they would like 

e We cannot make judgments about 
the goodness and badness of people on 
the basis of their homes or dress 

e In a democratic society, it is safe to 
be different. 


How People Earn Their Living 


The second grade pattern with its 
all too familiar study of the postman, 
milkman, fireman, policeman, and the 
like might also be examined critically. 
While anyone who accepts the demo- 
cratic ideal of the dignity and worth 
of each individual w ould not deny the 
postman an important place in our so- 
ciety, one might question the glorifi- 
cation of these so-called community 
helpers. It is a bit incongruous in the 
light of the upper-lower-class status as- 
signed to such occupational groups, 
and in the light of the low economic 
return for such services, so to exag- 
gerate their roles. The fuzzy ideas of 
our economic system held by primary 
graders may be illustrated in the fol- 
lowi ing story: 


A second grader who had recently 
visited the post office was tremendously 
impressed with the importance of postal 
clerks. His mother asked him one day 
whom he considered the most important 
person in the community. 

“President Stoddard,” (president of the 
University of Illinois, and whom he con- 
fuses with President Truman) was the 
answer. 

“And after him?” asked the mother. 

“Mr. Markwell (the postal clerk) in the 
post office,” was the reply. 
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“Where do you think Mr. Markwell 


lives? In a nice section of town, or just 


” 


medium? 

“Oh, probably down on Florida Ave- 
nue.” (upper class) 

“But he’d need to have lots of money 
to live there, wouldn’t he?” 

“Sure” (condescendingly), but all the 
people buy stamps and give him money 
so he has lots.” 


Again, the primary teacher who is 
social-class oriented can be more realis- 
tic and more in keeping with democra- 
tic ideals in her teaching of how peo- 
ple in a community earn a living. Not 
merely “community helpers” in a con- 
ventional sense, but other workers 
such as industrial workers, farm hands, 
unskilled laborers, bankers, doctors, 
lawyers, storekeepers, teachers, and 
the like can be studied for their con- 
tribution to society. This is a study 
that might well extend beyond the 


primary grades, with generalizations 
such as the followi ing, selected with an 


eye to their appropriateness to a par- 
ticular age group, being stressed: 

e People earn a living in our society in 
a variety of ways 

e We do not pay people on the basis 
of how useful their work is 

e Pay fora particular job is determined 
largely on the basis of how many people 
are trained to do that kind of job 

e All forms of useful work 
be regarded as respectable 

e We should learn to make judgments 
regarding people in terms of the kind of 
people they are and not in terms of the 
kind of work they do. Not all policemen 
are good, kind people who help us. Not 
all doctors are unselfish individuals who 
work tirelessly for the good of all. 


should 


Study of Class Structure 


in High School 
By the time children reach the 
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seventh and eighth grades, they have 
fairly well formulated notions of so- 
cial class. Therefore, it would seem 
advisable for a systematic study of the 
class structure of America to be under- 
taken in the junior and senior high 
schools. Materials such as Yankee City 
could be used in part, and students 
helped to see not only the existence of 
social class, but also the reasons for it. 

But junior and senior high school 
students are also beginning to feel the 
advantages or disadvantages of their 
particular class position, and some rec- 
ognition of their feeling with regard 
to class needs to be made. Here case 
studies culled from such books as Elm- 
town’s Youth could be carefully 
studied, and used as a basis for helping 


students verbalize their attitudes to- 
ward class. Such study should be di- 
rected toward two ends: (1) helping 
students probe their own prejudices 
and rationalizations concerning class, 
and (2) helping students arrive at gen- 
eralizations regarding people on a 
basis other than social class. 

The teachers of America have made 
notable strides in the field of intercul- 
tural education, and have courageously 
attacked racial and religious prejudices. 
But in the area of human relations, the 
problem of social class has been largely 
untapped. It is hoped that educators 
will not shy away from this “hot” area, 
but will seek a solution through re- 
vised curriculum practices in both ele- 
mentary and high schools of the nation. 








Working to. Learan—— 


MILTON J. GOLD 


“Learning about the world of work and learning about the world 
through work” is the theme of this article by Milton J. Gold, supervisor 
of curriculum in the Washington State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia. The author outlines a secondary school program which 
brings work experience into the general education of all school youth. 


THIRTY OR FORTY three-year-olds 
tumble into a Brooklyn high school 
every morning. Precocious? "Me. Just 
a number of children whom the school 
serves while at the same time provid- 
ing realistic experience for girls who 
are to be nurses, dieticians, play- 
ground assistants, domestic workers— 
and mothers. 

In a high school operated by a De- 
troit automobile corporation, a boy 
works all week with machine tools 
molding replacement parts for the 
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tools and dies that assembly line work- 
ers will actually use in the auto plant. 
An instructor carefully guides the boy 
through a sequence of activities that 
will make him an expert machinist. 
Next week he will spend in the school 
building proper. He will be learning 
applications of mathematics, science, 
and shop theory from specially pre- 
pared texts. He will take a course in 
“technology” that includes in a sample 
week such things as the handling and 
processing of basic raw materials, trips 
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to the plastics division and print shop 
of the auto plant, discussion of today’s 
mass production methods with focus 
on precision and interchangeability of 
parts. Courses in English and history 
complete the picture. 

Joe Anderson attends high school in 
Minneapolis. In the morning he fol- 


lows the conventional program, with 
one exception—an occupational rela- 


tions course. In the afternoon he goes 
downtown for part-time experience on 
a job the school has helped him get. 
The occupations course helps orient 
him as a worker in the community; it 
calls for analysis of the job he holds, 
measuring his potentialities as a worker, 
consideration of the problems of the 
beginning worker and of the problems 
common to all workers, introduction 
to community agencies available to 
adults, and long- term job planning. 


Learning through Work 

“Learning by doing” is a phrase that 
educators have taken to their bosoms 
in the past half-century. Yet the phrase 
expresses a truth old as time. The en- 
tire civilization of human beings is a 
story of learning by doing—by “work- 
ing. “In and ‘through work,” says 
Dewey, “they have ‘mastered nature, 
they have protected and enriched the 
conditions of their own life, they have 
awakened to the sense of their own 
powers—have been led to invent, to 
play, and to rejoice in the acquisition 
of skill.” * 

People live their work as truly as 
they work for a living. In many cases 
the occupation gives meaning and 
dignity to a man’s life. In others the 


*The School and the Child. Edited by J. J. 
Findlay. London: Blackie and Son, no date. p. 86. 
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occupation is a straightjacket which 
narrows interests and sensitivities. And 
in some it is a nightmare to escape 
from whenever possible. Positive or 
negative, it colors the individual’s 
thinking as a citizen, as a worker, as a 
consumer, as a believer, and as an en- 
joyer of leisure time. The school has 
an obligation to help the adolescent see 
his work in proper perspective by help- 
ing him to understand the meaning of 
work in our culture. 

If the race, then, has developed 
culture through its work, and if we 
actually do learn by doing, is it not 
reasonable to expect that youth can 
best learn their culture by working in 
it—but w orking in it in such a manner 
that light is thrown on all our social, 
economic, aesthetic, and ethical rela- 
tions? Something of the kind can be 
seen in the examples of the girls in 
Brooklyn, the boys in Detroit and 
Minneapolis. 

In some instances, efforts have been 
made to tie together general education 
and vocational orientation. Here and 
there, school people have come to the 
conclusion that it is through work ex- 
periences, broadly conceived and de- 
veloped, that the important phases of 
general education take on meaning. 
On-the-job experiences, work-camps, 
voluntary community service are the 
matrices in which understandings of 
personal relationships, ethical princi- 
ples, social and economic organization 
grow. Yet always in the background is 
the necessity for school direction, plan- 
ning, and guidance to help clarify 
meanings, to avoid exploitation of 
youngsters, and to prevent a cynicism 
from developing through familiarity 
with but one side of the coin. The 
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school’s role, too, is one of insuring 
attention to broader educational ob- 
jectives rather than the development of 
mechanical skills alone. 


Integration of Vocational 
and Educational Programs 


In the period between the two World 
Wars secondary education in the 
United States enjoyed a phenomenal 
growth. That growth was accompanied 
by increasing concern as to the appro- 
priateness to its new population of the 
old high school program. One of the 
results was the institution of separate 
vocational schools and courses; an- 
other was the inauguration of a whole 
series of inquiries into the “needs of 
youth” and_ the adequacy of the 
schools. 

In general, the vocational programs 
have been criticized as being overly 
specialized, as requiring too early spe- 
cialization, as being too narrow, and as 
themselves to but a small 
population—the 


addressing 
percentage of the 
skilled trades. In an era when schools 
are growing ever more concerned 
about the integration of personality 
and the unity of the school program, 
separation of “vocational” and “gen- 
eral” should not be accepted without 
question. 

The various youth studies of the 
’Thirties—the American Youth Com- 
mission’s and the New York State 
Regents Inquiry, to name but two— 
all ‘indicated the primary place occu- 
pied by adjustment to the world-of- 
work in youth concerns. Leavi ing school 
and entering upon a job involved not 
only the required vocational skills; 
also was a matter of personal and social 
relationships on the job, of ethics sur- 
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rounding the working situation, and of 
leisure-time activities when off the job. 


Instructional Programs 


Learning about the world of work, 
and learning about the world through 
work can aa elop from several types 
of programs that have already prov ed 
practicable. These take the form of 
cooperative work-study programs using 
local industry, work-camps, school 
farms, school production work, and 
supervised work experience. 


Work-study programs 


The oldest of these as an institution 
on the American scene is the cooper- 
ative work-study program. Starting at 
the University of Cincinnati in the 
early years of the century, cooperative 
courses have spread to many of the 
colleges and high schools in the coun- 
try. Essentially he program provides 
for a division of the student’s time 
between school and work on a job 
which has been chosen as a career. 

Since 1933, the diversified occupa- 
tions program has operated within this 
framework in communities where there 
is no need for a large number of work- 
ers in a specific trade. The diversified 
program brings boys and girls inter- 
ested in a variety of occupations to- 
gether for general work orientation in 
the morning. In the afternoon, it 
places them in the trade of their choice 
under the supervision of a cooperating 
employer and under the guidance of 
the school coordinator. 


Work experience programs 


The National Youth Administration 
pointed out the possibilities for work by 
youth that would benefit the school 
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and community while affording neces- 
sary work opportunities. Before an- 
other depression precipitates new fed- 
eral incursions into school activities, it 
may be well for each school district to 
adapt the better features of the NYA 


as it Qperated in the area. In many 
cases the NYA was able to demon- 


strate real values of work activities in 
the school, in the community, and in 
resident work centers. 

One of the outcomes of the NYA 
was greater attention to work experi- 
ence programs not directly related to 
the school curriculum. In many schools 
time is now released and school credit 
given to students for out-of-school 
employment in the senior or junior 
year. In some cases this is accompanied 
by a course in vocational guidance. In 
some, placement and supervision are 
accomplished by the school. 


Youth work-camps 


The Civilian Conservation Corps also 
pioneered a way in work experience 
by providing youth with an opportu- 
nity to earn and to learn while perform- 
ing one of the nation’s most significant 
conservation achievements to date. The 
CCC has been evaluated elsewhere, 
most of the criticism arising from the 
relative poverty of its educational pro- 
gram. Here again the schools can per- 
form a real service by seizing upon the 

values of the CCC in a framework that 
gives primacy to educational values. 

Introduced to the United States in 
the “Thirties on secondary and col- 
legiate levels, voluntary work-camps 
have tied together study of social-eco- 
nomic “tension areas,’ ’ development of 
work | skills, and understanding — of 
work as service—as an ethical value. 
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Since World War II, the Philadelphia 
Society of Friends has been organizing 
weekend work-c camps during the school 
year. Boys and girls have gathered on 
weekends for service in slum areas to 
improve life in the community and to 
build their own values. 


Schools in private industry 


In a few cases industries have de- 
veloped their own schools operating 
as parts of the industrial establishment. 
Dangers of narrowness and _paternal- 
ism are apparent in these programs. To 
avoid these dangers, many schools have 
set up production facilities inside the 
school plant that include baking, auto 
shops, printing, wood-working, etc. In 
both cases, a very real connection be- 
tween production and education can 
exist. 


A Proposed Program 


If we were to plan a secondary 
school program which would spring 
from the world of work, what would 
it be like? 

We should like to see, of course, 
some agricultural experience to show 
man’s basic dependency on the soil— 
and to explore farming as a way of life 
as well as an occupation. A school- 
camping experience on a school farm 
could use part of the ninth or tenth 
year to provide this general background 
on agriculture as a w ay of life, ye to 
stimulate study of the science of 
growth and a “practical” geometry. 
The farm could also provide specialized 
training for students in their last year, 
both as they farmed the land and as- 
sisted the more general freshman gr oup. 

Voluntary service to the community 
—a project of community improve- 
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ment, or service in public and civic 
agencies—could form part of the tenth 
year program. A civic conscience— 
just as a “spelling conscience”—grows 
from actual doing. The development of 
government, its organization and ser- 
vices, would be a “natural” learning at 
this time. 

Experiences in the various service 
careers could broaden the horizon of 
the sixteen-year-old—assistance in hos- 
pitals, clinics, law offices, public agen- 
cies, social welfare offices. Activities 
challenging a wide range of competence 
can be provided, useful work that is 
not professional but gives a realistic 
picture of career possibilities in various 
fields. Boys and girls whose vocational 
dreams may not correspond to their 
abilities may in this way find related oc- 
cupations that satisfy their aspirations. 

In the eleventh year, two or three 
months’ part-time experience in repre- 
sentative factories or above-ground 
mining operations can give to every 
youth a basic understanding of Ameri- 
can industrial organization. A_ later 
experience in commercial enterprises 
can acquaint the student with sales and 
distribution processes and their sig- 
nificance personally and socially. Fi- 
nally, in the senior year, the student 
can select one of his previous experi- 
ences as the one in which he desires 
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special training so that he may leave 
school with a “salable skill.” 


Occupations—the Center 
of the Educational Program 


Work experiences until now have 
been included in many school pro- 
grams. They have taken their place, 
irene ever, almost solely as methods of 
vocational training. As such, they have 
an immediate and important function, 
but too often the essential meaning of 
the occupation as a way of life has 
been lost. Moreover, specialization has 
taken place prior to general knowledge 
of industrial life, and the divisive, frac- 
tionating tendencies of a machine age 
have been reinforced. The effort here 
is to bring work experience into the 
general, common program of all school 
youth. 

Unlike the ancient Greeks, we do 
not separate citizens and workers; our 
schools can do a better job of educating 

youth by combining their citizenship 
and vocational programs. They can do 
a better job of educating for democ- 
racy by developing a better under- 
standing of the diverse ways in which 
people work for a living and live their 
lives. They can help youth contribute 
to their culture by building education 
around the center of that culture—the 
occupations of men. 
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Conflict in the Minds af Nen— 


KATHLEEN KEHOE 


The Social Sciences Department of UNESCO, with headquarters in 
Paris, has under way a major research project entitled “Tensions Af- 
fecting International Understanding.” Kathleen Kehoe of the staff de- 
scribes several aspects of this study which is attempting to examine 
the social and psychological factors giving rise to tensions between 


individuals and nations. 


UNESCO—the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization—deals with the most funda- 
mental, the most dangerous, and the 
most creative of all things: the minds 
of men. The premise is set out clearly 
in the preamble to UNESCO's con- 
stitution “that since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed; . . . that a peace based 
exclusively upon the political and econ- 
omic arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace which could se- 
cure the unanimous, lasting, and sin- 
cere support of the peoples of the 
world, and that the peace must there- 
fore be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind.” In all of its ac- 
tivities—in its program departments of 


Education, Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Mass Communications, to 
mention a few—UNESCO is aiming 


toward this goal of a peace based upon 


understanding among men. 


The Tensions Project 

Within the Social Sciences Depart- 
ment of UNESCO, there is a project 
called Affecting Interna- 
tional Understanding,” which is con- 
cerned with conflict in the minds of 
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“Tensions 


men. It includes some thirty items of 
investigation, and social scientists all 
over the world are collaborating in 
studying the social and_ psychological 
factors which give rise to tensions 
within people, bias een people, and be- 
tween nations. There is not space here 
to discuss all of these items of research, 
interesting though they are. The half- 
dozen briefly asciied below have 
been chosen to give an idea of the work 
of the Tensions Project. 


Ways of Life 

Tensions between peoples arise 
largely from misunderstandings. Where 
misunderstanding is the result of differ- 
ences of custom and habit, something 
can be done about it. The Tensions 
Project, in cooperation with the In- 
ternational Studies Conference, is pre- 
paring an international “bookshelf” 
consist of a series of monographs by 
experts in sixteen countries on the 
“ways of life” of those countries— 
their institutions, community patterns, 
and their ideals and values. This series 
should be valuable for teachers and 
students, for statesmen, for interna- 
tional civil servants, and for travellers 
wanting something more than a tour- 
ist’s-eye view. A large part of this 
bookshelf will be published i in 1950. 
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Model Textbook 
Misinformation or_ biased 
tion is another danger to the minds of 
men, particularly che minds of school- 
age children who are just beginning to 
learn about the rest of the w ls One 
method of dealing with this problem 
is to revise textbooks so that they pre- 
sent a fair picture of other countries. 
Another more positive method is to 
set up models which show how text- 
books might be written in the first 
place, showing how every culture has 
borrowed from the cultures of other 
lands, and how interdependent all peo- 
ples really are. To this end, two lead- 
ing F rench historians, Professor Febvre 
of the College de France and Professor 
Braudel of the Sorbonne, are preparing 
a model French history textbook. Such 
a textbook could be sent around to his- 
torians in other countries as an example 
of what can be done along these lines. 


informa- 


Prejudice 


If a biased textbook is a threat to 
the child’s understanding, a_ biased 
teacher is even more so. The Tensions 
Project is enabling the New Education 
Fellowship in London to carry on 
group research among teachers who 
are trying to find out ae their own 
prejudices. This is, of course, a pioneer 
effort, but promises to grow into a 
substantial one through the interest 
and enthusiasm of the teachers them- 
selves. As teachers in general become 
more interested in ferreting out and 
discussing their prejudices, the latter 
are less likely ever to reach the class- 
room. 

In the United States, the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Is- 
sues is also doing research on prejudice, 
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and with UNESCO's help will be bring- 
ing out a volume on “The Measurement 
of Prejudice.” 


Education and Technology 


Going beyond the immediate en- 
vironment of the classroom, we come 
up against even broader educational 
problems. Most countries at present 
take no adequate measures to make 
certain that their educational system 
and their technological needs are in 
rapport. As a consequence, the educa- 
tional system may be turning out dis- 
proportionately large coeds of 
white-collar SR To and too few pri- 
mary producers, or too many unskilled 
workers and too few technicians. A 
man educated (or miseducated) for a 
job that does not exist is a source of 
acute tension to himself, to his country, 
and to the world. Discontented intel- 
lectuals who see no openings for their 
talents, working upon unskilled workers 
with a sense of grievance, are one of 
the greatest unsettling elements both 
within countries and between countries. 

For this reason, the Tensions Pro- 
ject is calling together experts from 
about sixteen countries to discuss this 
whole area of the relationship between 
educational systems and technological 
requirements. The experts will be 
asked to report on the situation in their 
own countries and to make recom- 
mendations as a group. 


Community Studies 


The preceding paragraphs have de- 
scribed efforts to deal with some of the 
sources of tensions. It may be appropri- 
ate now to show how social scientists 
actually go about investigating tensions 
in their natural habieae—<he ‘minds of 
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men. At present, French, Indian, Aus- 
tralian, and Swedish field-workers are 
studying communities in their respec- 
tive countries. These studies will have 
the advantage of comparability, for the 
field-workers were trained together in 
modern social science techniques and 
are using essentially the same work- 
plan. The following extract from the 
working guide prepared for them out- 
lines one possible avenue of investiga- 
tion: 


A number of hypotheses have been 
suggested regarding the relationship be- 
tween the patterns of family organiza- 
tion, in the broadest sense, and certain 
aspects of personality development. It 
has been suggested, for example, that 
what is important in the development 
of the very young child is not the 
specific method of feeding, toilet train- 
ing, etc., but the interpersonal relation- 
ships between parents and children. 
More particularly, the important fac- 
tors, according to this hypothesis, are 
(a) respect for the child versus threats 
or indifference; (b) the degree of ten- 
derness toward children; (c) the se- 
curity of the child based on his feeling 
that he is loved unconditionally; and 
(d) the amount of stimulation a child 
receives for the development of his own 
powers according to his individuality 
and age level. 


Related to the above are the follow- 
ing specific hypotheses: 
‘Unaffectional’ relations produce indi- 


viduals who are aggressive inside and 
outside their groups 


‘Affectional’ relations produce indivi- 

duals who are loyal toward their group 

and friendly in their relations to out- 

groups. 

Expressed somewhat differently, but 
also related to the above, is the sug- 
gestion that: 
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Just as “charity begins at home,” so 
tensions begin at home. Tensions against 
members of other nations are the results 
of hostility produced within one’s own 
society (and presumably _ originally 
within one’s own family) which, under 
certain conditions, is transferred to 
other nations. 


We have here the whole problem of 
authoritarian upbringing as an explana- 
tion of the development of certain con- 
stellations of character traits in later 
life. 


Attitudes Toward Foreigners 


Individual specialists in various coun- 
tries are now engaged in testing and in- 
terviewing children and young people 
to find out what they think about 
foreigners. To take one instance, 
H. E. O. James of the British Institute 
of Education has been collecting ma- 
terial on the stereotyped notions of 


English school children concerning 
Germans, Italians, Americans, Chinese, 


and other nationality groups. By means 
of informal interviews where the chil- 
dren were allowed to speak freely and 
unselfconsciously, he discovered some 
of the effects on their minds of the 
war years, of films, of what the adults 
around them were thinking. 

He found in particular from these 
interviews that when children were 
confronted by a living person, the im- 
pression made by that contact wiped 
out earlier impressions. For example, 
children who actually had had some 
favorable personal contact with Ger- 
man prisoners of war, no longer thought 
of the typical German as a bomb-drop- 
per or eater of little girls. The inter- 
viewed children in many cases revealed 
a definite change-over. Dr. James now 
plans to take a group of school children, 
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examine their ideas about another na- 
tionality or race, then get them a teacher 
from that foreign country or race. He 
plans to interview the class during and 
after this experience to find out if, 
when, and how the children’s notions 
changed. 


Application of Findings 


If it can be shown scientifically that 
children’s stereotypes concerning for- 
eigners can be corrected by face-to- 
face contact, this may have implications 
for other aspects of UNESCO’s work, 
and for education in general. It must 
be remembered, of course, that such a 
study is only one item of the entire 
program within a division of the Social 
Sciences Department. But one item can 
have repercussions right through the 
nerve-system of the organization, af- 
fecting perhaps Fundamental Educa- 
tion on the one hand and Mass Commu- 
nications on the other. The process is 
not automatic. But an international or- 
ganization is in a position to bring to- 
gether the various lines of research into 
a meaningful pattern, making its find- 
ings available on a wide scale. 

Some may criticize inquiries such as 
these as being too academic and esoteric. 
As an example of practical application, 
the Tensions Project has been asked 
by the Government of India to send a 
social science consultant to India to 
advise and assist Indian universities in 
studying the vast and complicated area 
of social tensions to which that country 
has fallen heir. Professor Gardner 
Murphy of the City College of New 
York will go there for six “months on 
behalf of UNESCO to train field- 
workers and to help organize the re- 
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search. This is certainly practical and 
applied social science. 
Faith and Understanding 

There is a query which the skeptic 
might put to the social scientist engaged 
in research on social tensions. He might 
say that however much we learn about 
attitudes, and however adroit we be- 
come in using our social science techni- 
ques, we do not really know what 
attitudes are the most desirable, the 
most conducive to “the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind.” Brotherly 
love does not work on Hitlers, nor 
does understanding them make us like 
them any better. The minds of men 
being what they are—unpredictable 
and paradoxical—toler rance can turn 
into irresponsibility; and on the other 
hand, a sense of duty can become dan- 
gerous fanaticism. Therefore, how are 
we going to avoid wars and self-de- 
struction? Other societies have perished 
after thousands of years of civilized 
life, even without benefit of the atomic 
bomb. 

To this there is a reply. It is indeed 
quite possible that our society may 
eventually die a pointless death after 
an equally pointless life. To sit back 
and regard this as inevitable is to bring 
it about. A living community must be 
founded on a faith in the ultimate 
goodness of man, and in a purposeful 
creativity underlying his existence. It 
is upon this faith that the work of the 
Tensions Project is based. But faith, by 
itself, is not enough. To be effective 
it needs to be seconded by understand- 
ing. It is this understanding, in the ful- 
lest sense of the word, that the Ten- 
sions Project seeks to promote. 
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The School's 





GEORGE S. STEVENSON 


Adequate planning for mental health of our children and youth cannot 
be taken care of within the confines of the school alone. Rather, the 
school’s responsibilities must be defined within the context of the total 
life of the community, writes George S. Stevenson, M. D., medical di- 
rector of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City. 


IT IS AS IMPOSSIBLE to plan for 
mental hygiene in the schools without 
taking the rest of the community into 
account as it is to promote mental 
health in the home, the court, or in- 
dustry without at the same time con- 


sidering the schools. There are still 
those who unrealistically think that 


mental hygiene can be conceived and 
practical plans formulated within the 
confines of specialized segments of the 
community. It is as if the school or 
public health office or neighborhood or 
church could stand independent of 
each other without regard to the fact 
that they are just parts of community 
living and in no case complete in 
themselves. 


A Community Responsibility 


As one looks at his community 
agencies to see in what way and to 
Ww ree extent they are exerting an in- 
fluence on mental health, he Seals three 
categories. First, there are those which 
deal with relatively normal people— 
the public health nurse, the minister, 
and the teacher. These three are con- 
cerned, at least in part, with maintain- 
ing and developing the effectiveness of 
those who have not in any way broken 
down as yet. Secondly, there are those 
who deal with breakdown of various 
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sorts such as the doctor, the social 
worker, and the court. Third, there are 
the psychiatric teams as found in hos- 
pitals and clinics which deal directly 
with mental deviation. 

It is evident from this review that 
the schools occupy a strategic front 
line. It is also evident that the schools 
cannot defend this line entirely on 
their own, but only as part of a team 
with all of the other agencies of the 
community. 


The Child’s Needs 


Part of the school’s share in this task 
is an understanding of a child’s needs 
and the realities within which these 
needs must be met. The child entering 
school is often thought of as a bit of 
pliable material placed in the hands of 
the teacher to be shaped. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. A 
substitute parent, such as the teacher, 
cannot begin to function until the child 
is well along in his preparation for so- 
ciety under the tutelage of his natural 
parent. The child in his early years 
needs a different and more individual 
kind of nurturing than can be given 
outside of the family. 

The task of the school is, first, to 
take material that is already fairly well 
shaped and to modify it within the 
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limits set by its past experiences so that 
it can meet life’s realities. 

Second, the school needs to recognize 
that children bring into the classroom 
practically all of the influences that 
shape their lives. They bring in the 
problems of the home; they reveal in 
school that they are caught between 
conflicting cultural patterns, whether 
they are the children of foreign-born 
parents or not. Even in a typical Ameri- 
can home the customs were fixed a gen- 
eration ago, and in a changing world the 
children are confronted with ways of 
life that differ from those faced by their 
parents in their formative period. The 
school can serve as a buffer for such 
children and allow them to live a part 
of the day in an atmosphere that is less 
constricted. 

Third, there are certain periods 
the lives of children that are more crit- 
ical than others—the time of starting 
school, the early teens, and the time of 
making plans for the years beyond. 
The ohned is necessarily involved in 
these critical periods of life. If it fails 
to recognize this, it is apt to bungle 
with some of its “behavior disorders.” 

Fourth, children differ in almost ev- 
ery conceivable way. The public has 
sometimes recognized differences in 
intelligence by special provision within 
the school, but failure to recognize 
more subtle differences has created 
problems where the school should be 
helping to solve them. A curriculum is 
ety mologic cally a running course. But 
running courses take differences into 
account. There are different courses 
for horses, for dogs, and for men. Some 
are for men of high speed and some for 
slower, longer races; and some take 
nature as it is for cross-country races. 
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In designing a course for pupils their 
individual differences are often ig- 
nored. This might be more disastrous 
except that human beings have a con- 
siderable degree of adaptability and 
self-reparative capacity, so that adjust- 
ment by the school does not need to 
be measured to its last inch. However, 
when the demands for adjustment by 
the pupil exceed his capacity for 
adaptation, the school fails in its pur- 
and the mental health of the 
the child, and the whole class 
Problems of mental 
health narrow the teacher’s and the 
child’s adaptability, and so demand 
finer adjustment on the part of the 
school. 

Fifth, children are living their lives 
for today and not merely for the fu- 
ture. One matures for the future as a 
result of effective handling of today’s 
problems, not by planning what he is 
going to do tomorrow. This is a basic 
principle in psychiatric treatment. 

Sixth, children will be facing de- 
mands tomorrow that can only be 
partly foreseen today. Some can be 
anticipated and for these, special skills 

can be taught. Others can be no more 
anticipated than could it have been 
seen fifty years ago the extent to w hich 
radio, television, plastics, and the air- 
plane would affect everyday life. For 
these unknowns the only preparation 
can be a preparation to accept change. 


pose 
teacher, 
iS endangered. 


Obstacles to Meeting 


the Child’s Needs 


If something is to be done for the 
child, it is important for the teacher’s 
own morale to understand why well- 
recognized needs of the child are not 

met today. One may blame 
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but we are still 
or one may 


deficiencies of science, 
not using all that we know, 
blame deficiencies in the teachers col- 
leges, though many already give their 
students more than they later use on 
the job. One may put his finger on the 
school administration, and yet there 
are school administrators all over the 
country who would like to do more 
than their boards of education provide 
for. One finds himself, then, looking 
critically at the citizenry represented 
by the board of education. The prob- 
lem becomes essentially one of creat- 
ing an understanding and demand on 
the part of the public that will express 
itself through those boards. 

The trouble is that the public tends 
to stick to the old and familiar, and to 
act as if the school can live apart from 
the other agencies of the community. 
Politics becloud a clear pursuit of the 
school’s purposes particularly in the 
selection of teachers. Then there are 
boards who put the administrator un- 
der so many constraints that he in turn 
is forced to give administration first 
priority and the children second pri- 
The harassing of the teacher 
interferences and inter- 


ority. 
with so many 
ruptions that her work plan for the 
day is ruined not only deprives the 
children of that program, but con- 
fronts them with a teacher who is emo- 
tionally disturbed to a point where her 
personal value to them is materially 
reduced. 

In almost every y there 
are citizens who believe that schools 
should provide a mentally healthy at- 
mosphere for children and buffer to 
their psychological accidents outside of 
school—at home and at play. The 
school staff can help such citizens lead 
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the public to a better ‘understanding. 
It is also possible for the school staff 
itself to help children realize what the 
school could really do for mental 
health if it were given the fullest sup- 
port, and prepare them so that later, 
as citizens and potential school board 
members, they will be more likely to 
support an educational program that 
fosters mental health. 


The Teacher’s Job 

It is, therefore, part of the teacher's 
job to understand that the child who 
comes to her at the age of five or six 
or later has already been through major 
hazards to mental health and that he has 
had his cultural training in the home 
and neighborhood. Much of this is 
firmly rooted and must be accepted as 
a fixed part of his life, and the teacher 
must understand that “disturbing be- 
havior” is not an interference with her 
job any more than is the inability of a 
child to read and write. They are a 
part of it. And so are his troublesome 
parents; they are in the everyday 
routines of a teacher. 

Unless the teacher sees this, 
apt to think of these things as obstacles 
and interference and failures, and be 
demoralized by them. It is unrealistic 
to think that she can find a teaching 
job in which these elements are absent. 
The failure to prepare her to deal with 
these things in her professional educa- 
tion is a reflection of our inadequate 
concept of professional responsibility. 
The doctor, too, acts as if the anxieties 
and lack of cooperation of the patient 
were extraneous to his job. The lawyer 
acts as if the inability of his client to 
be cool, calm, and collected were not a 
part of the trouble he is in, without 


she is 
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which the lawyer would be unnecessary. 

The school is really a second lap for 
children, a buffer and an opportunity to 
get into a regular stride for those with 
an emotionally disturbing past at home, 
and a continuance of wholesome op- 
portunity for the others. A child soon 
learns to run the maze of unfriendly 
experience at home, and avoids being 
hurt by it, at least in part, but he is not 
prepared for the more complex situa- 
tion in school and so runs head on into 
trouble that he could not anticipate. 
Then his symptoms appear. Often this 
appears to be the school’s deficiency 
rather than the previous sensitization 
that is at fault, but that hazard is in- 
herent in the very nature of the school’s 
situation. 


A More Adequate Curriculum 


All sorts of ways have been tried to 
construct a curriculum that will allow 
the school to serve the child in ac- 
cordance with his needs and the reali- 
ties of his situation. We have special 
classes for children of limited intel- 
ligence, and in privileged communities 
special classes for those having emo- 
tional peculiarities or special talents. 
The universal difficulty with these 
special classes is that they tend to be- 
come too formalized. 

Probably the finest work in meeting 
the mental hygiene problems and foster- 
ing the mental health of children is to 
be found in many rural schools. The 
teacher there has the knowledge of the 
child and his family and all that he 
brings to school with him. She makes 
adjustments on the basis of common 


sense and knowledge of the commu- 
nity. Her school facilities and the more 
formal techniques which she has been 
background _ rather 
Administration doesn't 
over-ride the child. The key to her 
success is her flexibility and free- 
dom. Perhaps we should say that the 
child with special needs should have 
something more like the cross-country 
course than the quarter-mile track or 
lhundred-yard straightaway. 

The human relations classes as car- 
ried on in Delaware follow this princi- 
ple. They are not based upon right 
and wrong answers, but upon partici- 
pation by the child in a discussion 
focussed on his interests and inclina- 
tions. Almost any topic may become 
the focus or take-off for discussion, 
but it is his needs as he feels them to- 
day in his home or in his neighborhood 
that are given opportunity for expres- 
sion. This could become an element in 
every class regardless of the subject. 

The teacher who is overwhelmed 
because things do not go right must 
constantly keep in mind that she has 
control over only one arc in the cycle 
that represents the day, the year, or 
the life of a child; that each cycle has 
its own peculiar form; and that other 
arcs fall within the scope of commu- 
nity functions that are not now cared 
for as adequately as education, and be- 
cause of this, additional problems are 
created for her. Her capacity, then, to 
influence the life of the entire com- 
munity as a citizen is a service not only 
to the child but to her own peaceful 
living. 


taught become 


than foreground. 
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JOSEPH B. GUCKY and HERBERT COREY 


This article tells the story of an experimental program of community 
improvement organized by the citizens of Stephenson, Michigan. The 
authors are Joseph B. Gucky, executive secretary, and Herbert Corey, 
general chairman of the Stephenson Community Coordinating Council. 


EVERY COMMUNITY has _inhabi- 
tants who have suggestions for com- 
munity betterment but who lack the 
techniques of organization for chang- 
ing ideas into realities. It was -in the 
spring of 1946 that the citizens of the 
community of Stephenson, through the 
inspiration of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, held a mass 
meeting to lay the foundation for a 
community organization that w ould 
be democratic wal endeavor to improve 
the quality of living for all the inhabi- 
tants in all phases ‘of community life. 

The seed for the experimental pro- 
gram for community development was 
sown when Lee Thurston, state super- 
intendent of public instruction in Mich- 
igan, visited the Stephenson area and 
expressed a willingness to have his de- 
partment cooperate with any com- 
munity that showed a desire to lift 
itself up by its own boot straps. The 
board of education of the Stephenson 
community accepted the challenge and 
pledged its efforts to discover newer 
techniques of community improvement. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


The experimental program came to 
be known as the Community School 
Service Program. Edgar L. Grim of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
was director of the program, which 
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was partially subsidized by the Kellogg 
Foundation. Five Michigan communi- 
ties, namely, Stephenson, Mesick, Rock- 
ford, Concord, and Elkton, were se- 
lected by the Department of Public 
Instruction as experimental centers for 
community development. 

The Stephenson board of education 
was assured of receiving technical and 
consultant services and leadership train- 
ing techniques from the Department 
of Public Instruction for any plan of 
organization chosen by the community. 

The Stephenson area which sub- 
scribed to the original plan for com- 
munity dev elopment comprises a geo- 
graphic area of 552 square miles of 
rural economy with a total population 
of approximately 7,500. The village of 
Stephenson with a population fe 800 
persons is strategically located in this 
area and serves as a trading center. 
Smaller villages in the Stephenson area 
include Carney, Daggett, Wallace, and 
Cedar River. 

The first problem in organizing the 
Stephenson area for action was to sell 
the general public on the idea of com- 
munity self-help. The board of edu- 

cation had the conviction that any 
community can and will improve its 
quality of living in all phases of com- 
munity life if latent leadership is dis- 
covered and motivated. It felt that the 
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school system represented one of the 
major social agencies in the community 
and that it should assume the leadership 
in the development of the Stephenson 
Community School Service Program. 

The board selected community “lead- 
ers and met with them in small groups. 
The philosophy of community self- 
help was discussed with each group to 
determine their views. By far the 
greatest majority of the community 
leaders were eager to give their time 
and energy to a ‘plan that was designed 
to make ‘the Stephenson community a 
better place in which to live. 

A mass meeting representing fifty- 
two social, economic, civic, and re- 
ligious agencies was held. A temporary 
steering committee was organized to 
write a constitution for a community 
organization of self-help. 

The constitution was written and 
adopted at a subsequent meeting. The 
community organization was known as 
the Stephenson Community Coordinat- 
ing Council composed of representation 
from every social, economic, civic, and 
religious agency in the community. An 
executive committee and officers were 
elected by the council to act as a steer- 
ing committee. 

The superintendent of schools, or 
someone appointed by the board of 
education, was to act as the executive 
secretary. The Council felt that the 
school administrator was in a stragetic 
position to be of great service in any 
plan for community betterment. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The community organization, to be 
known as the Stephenson Community 
Coordinating Council and which w ould 
sponsor the Community School Service 
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Program, agreed on the following gen- 
eral objectives: 

+ To promote cooperative efforts of all 
of the community organizations and of 
the citizens in making the community a 
better place in which to live 

+ To coordinate, on a voluntary basis, the 
efforts of the existing community agencies 
and individuals to meet more effectively 
the needs of the community 

+ To encourage community surveys to 
determine local resources, conditions, and 
needs 

+ To inform the public of conditions that 
need improving 

+ To train leaders and encourage demo- 
cratic action in meeting the needs of the 
community through the legal and estab- 
lished community agencies. 


The proposed organization was to 
enlist the support of persons of all ages 
from all walks of life with varied in- 
terest in suggesting ways and means of 
improving the quality of living. It was 
to study and propose the solutions of 
community problems to the existing 
agencies which had funds and legal 
jurisdiction for action. 


CoMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
AND SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


Seven problem-study committees 
were organized, namely, Education, 
Healthful Living, Community Services, 
Trade and Industry, Religious Life, 
Farm and Land Use, and ‘Hee and 
Family Living. Any community prob- 
lem could be channeled to one of the 
problem-study committees for consid- 
eration. 

The membership of the problem- 
study committee was purely volun- 
tary and not limited as to number of 
members. The Religious Life Commit- 
tee began with a membership of 
twenty-six; the Education Committee 
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had twenty-seven members. When a 
committee studied a community prob- 
lem and was ready for some action, a 
small committee of from three to five 
persons was appointed by the parent 
committee and became known as the 
action committee. For exampie, the 
Education Problem-Study Committee 
studied and carried on research on the 
feasibility of providing public library 
facilities for the community. Much 
evidence was secured that the library 
facilities in the Stephenson area could 
be improved by moving the County 
Library, which was located in a neigh- 
boring city at the extreme end of the 


county, to the village of Stephenson. 





Courtesy Stephenson, 

The new library better serves 
A Library Action Committee of 
three persons was appointed to ap- 
proach the proper legal authorities and 
determine what could be accomplished. 
The Action Committee held confer- 
ences with the Menominee County Li- 
brary Board, the Stephenson Township 


Board, and the Stephenson Village 
Council, and in the course of six 


months had the county library moved 
from the city to the village of ‘Stephen- 


son. The new library now serves the 
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village of Stephenson and better serves 
the entire county. The same procedure 
was used for numerous action com- 
mittees. The action committees re- 
mained intact only long enough to 
carry the problem to a satisfactory 
solution. 

The secretary of each _ problem- 
study committee keeps a detailed rec- 
ord of all transactions, and a copy of 
the minutes is mailed to the executive 
secretary. This enables him to keep in 
touch with the whole program and to 
discover duplication of effort. For in- 
stance, the Farm and Land Use Com- 
mittee decided to study the health con- 
ditions of the rural people. The Health 
Committee suggested the prob- 
lem about the same time. The 
problem was discussed by the 
officers of both committees and 
it was decided to allow the 
Health Committee to initiate the 
study with the cooperation of 
the Farm and Land Use Com- 
mittee. 

The school building and_ its 
facilities are in constant use by 
the problem-study committees. 
Approximately 175 persons are 
members of the seven problem- 
study committees which meet 
at least once a month to study com- 
munity problems. , 

The Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction willingly cooperated with 
the problem-study committees and 
Council Officers in supplying consulta- 
tive and technical services and in moti- 

vating the community to action by 
offering opportunities for the inhabi- 
tants to participate in: (1) trips out- 
side of the community to study com- 
munity progress; (2) state conferences 
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and workshops on leadership training 
techniques; (3) scholarship to institu- 
tions of higher learning to study com- 
munity problems; and (4) scientific 
surveys to discover community needs 
and problems. 


OvERVIEW OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The program has now been in oper- 
ation for over three years. Approxi- 
mately fifty projects of minor and of 
major importance have been completed 
to enrich the lives of the community 
folks. A complete and detailed report 
is published each year. A sampling of 
the projects completed by each com- 
mittee follows: 


Education Committee 


1. Establishing new library quarters in 
the village of Stephenson 
2. Enriching and vitalizing the school 
curriculum by introducing new units 
of instruction: 
a. Course for junior high girls in 
baby-sitting 
b. Noon-hour recreation program for 
transported pupils 
3. Organizing core curriculum for jun- 
ior high students 
4. Establishing outdoor education camp 
for elementary and secondary pupils 
5. Promoting community work experi- 
ence projects. 


Home and Family 
Living Committee 
1. Assisting the school in organizing a 
unit of study on “Preparation for Fam- 
ily Living” with specific reference to 
marriage problems and sex instruction 
2. Conducting course in “Home and 
Landscaping” 
3. Sponsoring forums and panel discus- 
sions on many problems relating to 
home and family living. 


Recreation Committee 
i Organized a summer recreation pro- 
gram with a full-time director 
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2. Promoting recreational activities to 
satisfy needs of all persons in all seasons 
of the year 

3. Constructed new swimming pool. 


Community Services Committee 
1. Initiated long-term improvement of 
Shakey Lakes Park area 
2. Sponsored institutes for elective off- 
cials 
3. Erected new road signs in village 
4. Cooperated with village to promote 
construction of a new bridge over river. 


Religious Life Committee 
1. Organized community choir for per- 
sons of all religious denominations 
2. Completed census of all persons to 
determine extent of religious affiliation 
3. Promoted campaign to reserve 
Wednesday evenings for home or re- 
ligious activities 
4. Promoted operetta with all churches 
cooperating 
5. Organized classes in religious in- 
struction for various age groups in re- 
spective churches. 


Farm and Land Use Committee 
1. Assisted organization of pre-school 
conference for teachers on soil con- 
servation 
2. Organized a Soil Conservation Field 
Day for Upper Peninsula attracting 
2,500 persons 
3. Organized a county-wide Artificial 
Breeders Association which now en- 
rolls over 5,000 cows. 


Health Committee 

1. Initiated plan for blood-typing of all 
community residents on voluntary basis 
2. Developed a Medical Loan Closet for 
public use 

3. Promoted educational campaigns for 
TB X-rays 

4.. Encouraged board of education to 
have school cooks and bus drivers sub- 
mit to physical examinations annually. 


Some GENERALIZATIONS 


The school curriculum has’ been 
modified in at least five specific in- 
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stances and has been accepted by the 
general public particularly because of 
lay participation. The impact that the 
Community School Service Program 
has had on the entire school curriculum 
is difficult to evaluate. There are evi- 
dences that the curricular modifica- 
tions have brought about a changed 
attitude on the part of teachers and 
have accounted for changes in the local 
environment. 

The Community Coordinating Coun- 
cil periodically endeavors to evaluate 
the Community School Service Pro- 
gram. Each evaluation conference 
brings firmer convictions that if our 
democratic way of life is to succeed, 
more persons must become concerned 
with problems of everyday living. 

The Community School Sovran Pro- 
gram operates on the philosophy that 
when people share, people care—then 
democracy grows. The plan is purely 
voluntary and represents grass-roots 
democracy. 

Some generalizations may be made 
from our experiences to date: 

@ Communities can and will help pull 

themselves up by their own boot straps 


if given proper motivation and leader- 
ship. Much latent leadership exists in 
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every community. “Shot-in-the-arm” 
techniques are indispensable to assure 
maximum community effort toward 
progress. Visits away from the local 
environment to other communities have 
proven very successful. Leadership 
training conferences have given people 
greater confidence in their work. 

@ No set pattern of organization will 
fit every community. The organization 
must come from the people and be 
designed to serve their interests. 
@The school is one of the major social 
agencies within the community and 
should play a major role in a commu- 
nity school service program. The job 
of the school administrator changes 
from that of a business manager sitting 
behind the desk to that of a social 
worker and consultant on community 
problems working with the people in 
the community. The building and its 
facilities should be open to the public 
when used for educational purposes. 
@ Parents will gladly participate in 
revisions of the school curriculum if 
given the opportunity, 

@ The community has greater respect 
for the school that uses the natural and 
human resources of the community in 
its educational program. 

@ The State Department of Public In- 
struction should motivate communities 
to action. State and federal agencies are 
in a position to render invaluable ser- 
vices to any community by giving tech- 
nical advice and consultative service. 
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a Like Adjustment Program 











RUTH IRENE HOFFMAN 


The Life Adjustment Program at Byers Junior High School, Denver, 
Colorado, is an effort in all classes and subjects to guide pupils as a 
group and as individuals in meeting their personal, social, civic, and 
economic problems—now and in adult life. Ruth Irene Hoffman, dean 
of Byers Junior High School, reviews the study that helped teachers, 
students, and parents identify vital interests and needs. 


A LONG-RANGE STUDY of the 
problems and concerns of junior high 
school boys and girls was undertaken 
at Byers Junior High School in Denver 
last year, the results of which deter- 
mined the content of the present gen- 
eral education program.* The study 
was launched because teachers, making 
a sincere effort to accomplish meaning- 
ful group guidance, found themselves 
handicapped i in several ways. The mat- 
ter of locating the vital interests and 
needs of students w as a time-consum- 
ing job, and even then the results were 
sometimes vague. Even if an interest 
was decided upon it was often found 
that the study resulting therefrom was 
duplicating work done previously, or 
that being carried on in a social science 
or home economics class. Then after 
these interests were located, getting ap- 
propriate materials and setting up chal- 
lenging procedures for developing the 
unit were so difficult that it made suc- 
cessful group guidance very rare. 


Faculty-Students-Parents 
A faculty guidance committee, set 
up for the purpose of attempting to 


*The general education program consists of a 
period each day devoted to a special emphasis of 
the vital interests and needs of boys and girls, a 


study of the units based upon them, and the re- 
sulting group and individual guidance. 
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attack some of these problems, decided 
that if the program was truly to repre- 
sent the interests and meet the needs 
of boys and girls, two other groups 
should be consulted—the students 
themselves and the parents. Toward 
this end a student sub-committee was 
organized consisting of a boy and a 
girl from each of the half grades, 7B 
to 9A inclusive. This full committee 
determined to make a systematic study 
of the real problems of adolescents in 
order to make the general education 
period more meaningful and worth- 
while for the students and more unified 
and better organized for the teachers. 


A New List of Units 

A beginning was made by asking 
every general education class to report 
to the student committee the title of 
the unit they were studying. The mem- 
bers of the committee, working with 
a teacher member of the guidance com- 
mittee, who was also sponsor of the 
Student Council, and a representative 
from the Department of Instruction 
from the central office, studied and 
discussed these units, and then added 
subjects which they felt were of con- 
cern to pupils but had not been in- 
cluded in the original list. This new list 
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was then classified according to the 
areas of interests and studied in rela- 
tion to the ten “imperative educational 
needs of youth” as given in Education 
for All American Youth. Each life ex- 
perience area (such as health and home 
and family living) was considered, one 
at a time. Pupils were asked to indicate 
problems in each area, and the indivi- 
dual problems which were along similar 
lines were combined to form units. 
This reviewing process was a lengthy 
one since there were duplications and 
overlappings, and some broad topics 
had to be analyzed further. At last a 
tentative list of units was ready. 


A Questionnaire Study 


During this time the faculty 
ance committee had been working to 
smooth out some of the difficulties 
which arose from the mechanical or- 
ganization of the class period, to locate 
materials for teacher and student use, 
and to clarify the philosophy and scope 
of the life ‘adjustment program. The 
student group now brought back the 
results of their work to the full com- 
mittee and discussed the units they had 


guid- 


listed, item by item. They took the 
changes and modifications suggested 


by this group, and finally arrived at a 
list of forty-four units. 

The committee decided that these 
units should be presented to the entire 
student body in the form of a question- 
naire in which each unit would be 
marked by every student in one of 
three classifications—great importance, 
some importance, little or no impor- 
tance, and each pupil would encircle 





1 Education for All American Youth, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1944. 
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the five which he considered to be the 
most important of all. The committee 
also felt that a thumbnail sketch should 
be given for each item, not detailed or 
exhaustive, but merely a guide and a 
sampling of the possible content of 
such a unit. 


One Unit on Trial 


The student committee at this point 
had become so interested in how these 
units might be developed, that they 
chose one of them, “Boy-Girl Friend- 
—" and studied it. They started by 
asking questions of all kinds. At first 
the. students were formal, but soon the 
questions came so rapidly and freely 
that the teacher writing them on the 
board could not keep up with them. 
Although they showed little reticence 
in this procedure, they devised a method 
by which questions could be asked an- 
onymously, by having every student 
turn in identical pieces of paper, blank 
or with a problem on it, as they wished. 
These were added to the list. 





The questions were then classified 
under such headings as dating, getting 
along together, personality, parent ap- 
prov ral, and others. T hey then discussed 


methods of arriving at answers or 
opinions. They decided on_ several 
techniques, such as panel discussions, 


inviting older students from high 
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school and college to come in and 
discuss these matters with them, in- 
viting parents to give their opinions 
and points of view, setting up commit- 
tees to consult materials in the library 
concerning these matters and then re- 
porting back to the group, and invit- 
ing authorities on the problems of 
young people to speak to the group. 
The student committee felt that they 
now saw how such a unit could be 
developed for study by a class. 


Informing the Faculty 


The entire f faculty had been aware in 
a general w ay of the work the commit- 
tee was doing, but now that this stage 


Boy-Girl Friendships: 
we teen-agers 


Getting Ready for High school and College: 
planning a career 





elementary schooling—choosing a college 
Making Friends: 
choosing the right friends 
Building a Strong and Healthy 


food—growing up 


3ody: 


Improving Personal Appearance: health habits—cleanliness and 

neatness—proper things to wear at certain times and places 
thinking it over—looking 
considering other’s opinions 


Understanding One’s Self: 
sides of a question— 


There were other topics including 
sports, family problems, understanding 
other races and religions, entertaining 
in the home, making our world or- 
ganizations succeed, world communi- 
cations, leisure time in the home, suc- 
cess at Byers, making Denver a better 
place in which to live, getting the most 
for your money, living in an air age, 
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dating =money—parents’ 


getting along with others—personality— 


health 





in the development of the study had 
arrived, a faculty meeting was devoted 
to a presentation of the “study and its 
possible use. The students told of the 
proposed questionnaire, how they had 
arrived at the list of units, and reviewed 
their work in developing the one unit. 
They also presented possible techni- 
ques for carrying out the development 
of the unit and arriving at solutions to 
problems. 


Assembling the Questionnaire 

Finally the questionnaire was ready 
for mimeographing and for presentation 
to the student body. A few of the items 


were as follows: 


| Little 
Great | Some or no 
Impor- | Impor- | Impor- 
tance | 


tance | tance 


| 


pe rmission— 


money—best | 
| 


habits—rest— 


at both 





appreciation of fine arts, prejudice, and 
others. 

The students of the committee then 
asked for three assemblies, one for 
each grade. At these assemblies they 
again reviewed their work, why they 
had done it, how the school was sin- 
cerely interested in setting up a pro- 
meet student concerns and 
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interests, how the questionnaire was to 
be marked, what use was to be made of 
the results, and how a topic could be 
developed once it had been chosen. 
The students were then given the ques- 
tionnaires and asked to mark them after 
careful thought. The marking was done 
in the general education classes, and the 
tabulation of results was done by the 
Student Council. 


Teachers and Parents Participate ‘ 


In the meantime, some teachers who 
felt insecure in developing units for 
study in this manner were released from 
their classes two half-days to work with 
representatives from the Department of 
Instruction in actually developing one 
of the units in the manner which 
would be used in the classroom. A 
special form for planning and develop- 
ing an instructional unit had _ been 
worked out by the Denver Public 
Schools, and this was used for the 
framework. Two faculty meetings 
were also devoted to carrying out the 
same procedure with the entire faculty. 

It had been planned to have the pa- 
rents participate more completely in 
the setting up of interest areas, but 
since that phase of the program had not 
been worked out, a sampling of par- 
ents was sent the same questionnaire 
the students recieved and they marked 
them according to their ideas of the 
interests and concerns of boys and girls. 
AJl teachers had done this same thing. 
When the three-way results were com- 
pared there were some differences, but 
not completely divergent. 


Compiling the Results 


As an outcome of the questionnaire 
results, the units were listed in the 
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order of the student preferences for 
each half grade. These lists were studied 
by a committee of teachers to decide 
on placement when there was a dupli- 
cation of the greatest interests, and to 
study the choices to see that they in- 
cluded all important areas as viewed 
with mature, experienced, and profes- 
sional judgment. They found that all 
areas were adequately covered by the 
choices. 

The top five preferences for each 
half grade were thus determined, and 
a committee was set up to devise mean- 
ingful and appealing names for these 
units. Some of the outstanding choices 
might be noted. “Getting ready for 
high school and college” was the first 
choice in the eighth and ninth grade 
and among the top five in the seventh 
grade; “making money for yourself at 
junior high ee age’ > and ‘ ‘boy -girl 
friendships” were nail high in the 
eighth and ninth grade; while “making 
friends” and “success at Byers” ranked 
among the first five in the seventh 
grade. 


Results of the Study in Practice 


These units are now the basis for 
study in the general education period 
at Byers. The student committee at 
first offered its services in helping to 
set up and develop a unit as they had 
experienced it. Teachers worked co- 
operatively in small groups, when their 
classes were studying the same unit, 
and did their pre-planning and setting 
up of objectives together. (This began 
in the pre- planning period before 
school started in September and is a 
continuing process.) The materials 
committee, now supplied with a list of 
specific topics more or less uniform 
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for a grade, has been able to secure a 
great deal more materials on the sub- 
jects being studied. 

A plan has been worked out with the 
Visual Education Department whereby 
many films and other visual aids are 
available. The teachers seem to feel 
more secure in their work, and are 
getting more concrete support from 
each other and from the committee. 
The students are participating with 
more enthusiasm, and evidence greater 
interest in the general education period. 


Advantages of the Program 
The units developed in this manner 
seem to have several advantages: 


e They are based on the expressed in- 


terests and concerns of the boys and girls 
studying them 

e The units retain the spontaneity that is 
often lost when they are worked out by 
one group, put in cold print, and then 
followed methodically by others 

e The units are developed systematically, 
first by pre-planning by the teacher or a 
group of teachers, then by pupil-teacher 
discussion within the group, and then by 
using techniques for its development as 
decided by the group and determined by 
the nature of the unit 

e Each pupil has an active part in the 
development of the unit and in the tech- 
niques used in arriving at conclusions 

e The units that are considered to be 
satisfactorily worked out by the teachers 
are filed in a central office and are availa- 
ble to others teachers for suggestion and 
inspiration. 








PRIMARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
READERS 


The Rand McNally Social Studies Program now includes four new 
books, a primer and three readers for the primary grades. 

These readers conform in vocabulary control and style to basal 
readers for the respective grades. Their content, however, is social 
studies content. 

Everyone Wants a Home—Primer 
Many Homes—First Reader 
Friendly Neighbors—Second Reader 
All Around America—Third Reader 

The books are as attractive and interesting as children’s favorite 
storybooks. They offer a rich supplement to your basal reading pro- 
gram, and provide for pupils’ first steps in the social studies. 

May we tell you more about them? 


CH eR, 
am ¥ oe, 








RAND MS NALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Oe ations oo 
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ELIZABETH MOSS BAILEY and NELL WINN McGLOTHLIN 


What happens when a community organizes a cooperative project to 
improve its school is told in this article by Elizabeth Moss Bailey, 
instructional supervisor, Cherokee County schools, Georgia, and Nell 
Winn McGlothlin, chairman of the Georgia Committee on Elementary 
Education, Department of Public Health, Atlanta. On the basis of 
evidence as to the effectiveness of their study, the participants in this 
study have developed certain principles of educational planning. 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. The little 
group of parents and teachers gathered 
at the school house that crisp October 
evening were challenged by the ques- 
tion. After all, thought Mr. Dean, he’d 
never really stopped to think about 
exactly w hat he wanted the school to 
do for his children. Of course, he had 
some ideas like—well, he surely wanted 
them to be able to read and figure— 
and he was in favor of the school put- 
ting on programs so the kids could 
learn to “talk on their feet.” He wanted 
his children to learn to behave, too. But 
here they all sat—nobody saying a 
word—ev erybody looking at that long 
list of things they wanted the school to 
do and trying to think of some way of 
saying W hat all of them were beginning 
to feel. 


We Set Our Sights 


“What we really mean,” volunteered 
Mr. Stone after some time, “is that 
more than anything else we’d like for 
our children to be better than we are in 
the business of making this a better 
community. We’d like for the school to 
help them see what this community is 
like, what it could be like, and what 
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gets in the way of its being a better 
place to live in.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Yancey, solemnly, 
“but that’s not enough. We want the 
school to teach them how to do some- 
thing about those things that keep us 
from having a good community. 

“That’s quite an order,” smiled Mrs. 
Reece, the principal. “Just how do you 
think the school can do this job.” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Wingo, the 
primary teacher, that you learn to do 
something about your community 
problems just as you learn to swim.’ 
When everyone looked blank, she 
added, “I mean by getting in the water, 
having a more experienced person help 
you, and swimming short distances 
first.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Mrs. .Reece, 
“that if we want our children to be- 
come adults who know how to deal 
with the problems of this community 
effectively we ought to begin right now 
giving them experiences in seeing jobs 
that need to be done and doing them?” 

“It means, too,” chimed in Mr. Hoke, 
“that we who have the advantage of 
years and experience will need to work 
with them—helping them to see what 
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is good about the Indian Knoll commu- 
nity, what is bad, what needs to be 
done, where we can get help.” 

It was ten o'clock! Mrs. Reece had to 
call a halt, but before she did she asked 
the people to be ready at the next meet- 
ing to talk about what problems the 
adults and children in the Indian Knoll 
community might tackle together. 

And that was the beginning three 
years ago. The story of what has hap- 
pened at Indian Knoll since that time is 
a story of teachers, children, and 
parents studying their school and com- 
munity, a story of a school program 
based upon the needs of the people 
being served. 


A Community-Wide Survey 


There was the big problem of nutri- 
tion for example. Everyone was sure 
that there were people in Indian Knoll 
who were not eating the right food. 
But, who were these people? What was 
the “right” food? Why weren't they 
eating well? What was lacking in their 
diets? These were questions that both 
children and adults set out to answer. 

First of all, a specialist from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia was invited to come 
and work with the children in school 
and the adults in a community meeting. 
A diet survey, the purpose of which 
was to determine exactly what the chil- 
dren were eating each day, was planned. 
Parents and children kept careful rec- 
ords of what the children ate at home. 
Teachers and children kept records of 
what they ate in the lunchroom. Then 
came the day when each child checked 
his record against the requirements of 
an adequate diet. Then they knew. 
Diets were heavy in carbohy drates and 
protein. Most children were eating too 
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little fruit, too few vegetables, and 
drinking too little milk. Graphs show- 
ing the ele of the survey were made 
sa discussed in classes and in commu- 
nity meetings. 

Everyone now knew what was 
wrong. What could be done about it? 

The upper grade group began check- 
ing the school lunches by the diet 
nied set up. Groups of children 
worked together on suggested menus 
both for the lunchroom and to take 
home. They began to plan how they 
might make the lunchroom more at- 
tractive and how they could help with 
the serving of the food. How to carry 
on pleasant conversation at mealtime 
became a topic for discussion. All chil- 
dren began to keep records of their 
height and weight so that they could 
check on their growth. 

In one community meeting several 
women began to talk about how they 
could learn to plan more balanced meals 
for their families. Plans were developed 
for an adult class in meal planning, and 
the homemaking teacher from Canton 
High School came out once a week 
during the summer to teach the class. 

Then, someone made a very startling 
discovery. During the sharing time one 
of the sixth grade boys told about an 
article he had read in the newspaper 
that said it is possible to eat all the 
“right” food and still not get all the 
minerals that the body needs. Another 
problem discovered and another study 
under way! 


Study of Food and Soil 


This study was concerned with 
the kinds of soil found in Cherokee 
County, why the rivers and streams are 
so muddy, what has been done by the 
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Santa Barbara (Calif.) Public Schools 


TVA to control the loss of top soil and 
to build up w hat is left. As the study of 
soil and its effect on human welfare 
proceeded, everyone began to feel a 
little uncomfortable about the school 
grounds. That bank near the road was 
washing so badly that someone won- 
dered out loud if the children would 
come to school one day and find the 
building itself washed away! 

An SOS went out to Mr. Robinson, 
the Soil Conservation Technician. 
Would he come out to advise with the 
school and community about that bank. 
He would, and did. He drew up a plan 
and everyone got busy. The men 
brought tractors and graded the hill 
down to a less steep angle. The chil- 
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dren and the nearby patrons 
brought poultry fertilizer and 
disked it into the land. Then 
they planted lespedeza, seri- 
cea, love grass, and fescue. 
While they sat back to watch 
it grow, the older children 
began to ask questions about 
fertilizer, soil building crops, 
and methods of controlling 
erosion. One group made a 
map of Cherokee County 
showing the location of dif- 
ferent classes of soil, rivers and 
creeks, farm areas, and indus- 
trial sites. They began to find 
out about the kinds of work 
in which the people were en- 
gaged and what new indus- 
tries were developing. 

The growing interest in 
food and soil prompted the 
community group to discuss 
the possibilities of a school 
garden. Funds were raised and 
a tract of land adjoining the 
school property was purchased. Chil- 
dren and adults will have many oppor- 
tunities to experiment with fertilizer, 
different methods of gardening, and 
various ways of preparing food. 


A Problem for Everyone 


In the meantime, parents who were 
visiting school for the first time in years 
began to talk with each other about the 
condition of the building. At one com- 
munity meeting, parents and teachers 
discussed the problem of making the 
school building safe and attractive. A 
consultant from the State Department of 
Education made suggestions. After an 
hour’s discussion the list of needed im- 
provements was as follows: 
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e Paint the interior 

e Get the building wired and properly 
lighted 

e Make bookcases and storage closets 

e Get more maps, globes, and library ma- 
terials 

e Screen windows 

e Improve floors 

e Provide each room with washing and 
drinking facilities 


The teachers suggested that children 
be given opportunities to plan for some 
of the improvements. For example, the 
older children could call in a well- 
known lighting expert and work out a 
plan for measuring the light in different 
parts of the building in order to de- 
termine what color of paint to use and 
what kind of lighting fixtures would 
be most practical. The younger chil- 
dren could paint bookcases, help clean 
floors, and root plants for their window 
boxes and flower pots. 

Money and labor were needed for big 
projects like getting a well dug, paint- 
ing the building, and building an extra 
room. Here was a problem for the 
adults. 


A Pattern of Cooperative Living 


And so the story goes. It could go on 
—telling how the older children be- 
came interested in the distribution of 
minerals throughout the world and how 
this distribution affects human welfare; 
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how both parents and children became 
interested in providing recreational fa- 
cilities for the school and community; 
and how teachers began to realize the 
importance of cooperative effort in the 
development of good human relations. 


More important, however, than the story 


itself, are the principles of educational 
planning which have emerged as teach- 
ers, parents, and children have worked 
together. The principles bid fair to 
weave themselves into a pattern by 
which the program of the Indian Knoll 
School will be cut. 


@ That all the people, parents, teachers, 
and children, who are affected by the 
school program have a right to say what 
the school shall teach. 

@ That in a society which values the in- 
dividual and puts faith in his ability to 
solve his own problems and to participate 
in the solution of his community’s prob- 
lems, the school program must be con- 
cerned with providing problem-solving 
experiences for the young. 

@ That youth and experience derive 
mutual benefits from working cooper- 
atively at problems which concern them 
both. 

@ That the community is the logical 
source of problems w hich make up an 
important part of the school curriculum. 
@ That educational planning is a never 
ending process and that the content of 
the curriculum is determined as parents, 
teachers, and children discover new prob- 
lems and new resources for solving old 
problems. 
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Recent surveys indicate that a significantly large number of 
teen-agers fail to eat breakfast or eat a totally inadequate 
breakfast. Nutritionists, dietitians, and doctors who influence 
daily eating habits, agree that breakfast equals the other two 
meals of the day in importance and from many standpoints is 
the most important. 


Results of another study showed that frequent omission of 
breakfast may result in an inadequate total intake of a number 
of foods. 


That is why medical and nutrition authorities recommend 
that breakfast should provide from 4 to % of the day’s total 
food requirements. A breakfast of average servings of each of 
the ‘‘basic pattern’”’ foods: fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter 
totals about 600 calories and makes a good contribution of 
almost every essential nutrient. 


As a service to students and teachers, Cereal Institute offers 
free health education materials on the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Schools Build for Family Life 





KATHARINE WHITESIDE-TAYLOR 


Since the great majority of students in our schools will become parents 
and homemakers, many public schools are assuming responsibility to 
help them prepare for these important functions. Katharine Whiteside- 
Taylor, coordinator of Family Life Education in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, City College, describes the program developed in that city. 


THE FAMILY is the most potent edu- 
cator in the life of every child. We 
recognize this in providing as often as 
possible a foster family for children 
who have lost their own. There is really 
no adequate substitute for happy fam- 
ily living in promoting the individual's 
best dev ‘elopment. 


Families—Our Most 
Potent Educators 


All parents, then, are educators in 
the deepest sense. As such, they need 
specific help and training for their job 
as much as other teachers. Since at 
least eighty percent of those now in 
school will become parents and home- 
makers, education for family living 
should be provided for all. 

The last decade, ushered in by three 
outstanding volumes on education for 
family life, * has seen much growth in 
providing family life education for teen- 
age students. Indeed, preparation for 
family life in this country has been pro- 
vided by high school courses in social 


* Youth, Family, and Education. Folsom, Joseph 
Kirk. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941. 

Family Living and Our Schools. Amidon, E. P. 
Joint Committee on Current Aspects of Education 
for Home and Family Life. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1941. 

Education jor Family Life, Jacobsen, E. W. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Association of School Ad 
ministrators, NEA, 1gth Yearbook, 1941. 
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studies, home economics, personal prob- 
lems, and core courses. Some schools 
have gone far in providing both the 
basic understandings and the skills 
needed for developing and maintaining 
a happy and constructive family life. 
But at best, all this is only a begin- 
ning of what is needed in most 
communities. Even if many more 
high school people are having school 
experiences in this area, the great ma- 
jority of those who are parents today 
still have missed it, in spite of a num- 
ber of excellent parent education pro- 
grams as far back as the 20’s. Most 
grandparents, who often exert great in- 
— in family life, also have missed 
And those who do not get to high 
chia are denied help in this area since 
most elementary schools have meager 
programs w hich prepare specifically 
for guiding the families of the future. 
The task ahead is great if more and 
more parents, present and future, are 
to develop families which are not only 
potent but excellent educators. W hen 
asked, “Where shall we start in our 
family life program?” a leading edu- 
cator answered, “You must start with 
all generations at once. Nothing less 
will do the job.” Community-wide 
programs, then, are the only adequate 
answer. 
The importance of extending family 
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life education to more and more gen- 
erations was fully recognized by the 
administrators of the public schools and 
City College of Long Beach, California, 
and plans for expanding an already vital 
program are being made in this rapidly 
growing city of nearly 300,000 popu- 
lation, twenty-five miles south of Los 
Angeles. 


Underlying Philosophy 

The expanded program of Family 
Life Education begun in January, 1948, 
is built upon the following underlying 
points of view: 


bm Family influence is of greatest im- 
portance. It is virtually unrivaled during 
the impressionable early years. Because of 
the strong emotional ties, it remains ex- 
tremely important throughout childhood 
and youth and the rest of an individual’s 
lifetime. 

& The proportion of time spent at home, 
at least until high school years, is far 
greater than time spent elsewhere. (Out 
of the total 168 hours each week, the 
child spends only 30 to 35 hours in 
school. ) 

& Significant studies in many related 
fields indicate that what every individual 
becomes at maturity as marriage partner, 
parent, breadwinner, citizen, and contrib- 
utor to our democracy, is determined 
more by the quality of his early family 
experience than by all other factors com- 
bined. The home is thus our most im- 
portant educational institution in the for- 
mation of those character and personality 
traits which last throughout life, 

bm Furthermore, there is nothing fraught 
with greater potentialities for good or 
evil in the total adjustment of every adult 
than the quality of family living ‘he en- 
joys. If bad, it will cause dev astating suf- 
fering; if good, it will bring him con- 
tinuing joy, releasing energies for con- 
structive work. 

& Since wholesome family 
essential to the welfare of the individual 


livi ing is so 
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and the nation, and since the lack of ade- 
quate preparation for it is so general, 
education to improve all aspects of fam- 
ily living deserves major emphasis in 
every forward-looking educational pro- 
gram. The field is relatively new; willing- 


ness to experiment and create new 
approaches is essential. 


Long-Time Goals 


With this underlying philosophy in 
mind, and on the basis of experience in 
the community, the following long- 
time goals have been agreed upon: 


@ To establish in every citizen a recog- 
nition of the basic importance of family 
life and a readiness to seek for himself and 
his children education in the insights and 
skills needed to make it successful. 

@ To provide for every citizen in the 
community instruction including prepa- 
ration for marriage, husband-wife rela- 
tions, preparation for parenthood, the de- 
velopment and guidance of infant and 
child, the development and guidance of 
adolescents, family interactions, family 
health, food and nutrition, home planning 
and management, home arts and crafts, 
clothing selection and construction, con- 
sumer education and money management, 
home-school-community relations. 

@ To help all family members from pre- 
schoolers through grandparents gain un- 
derstandings that will help them contrib- 
ute and be appreciated as family members. 
@ To establish an ever-closer collabora- 
tion between homes and schools so that 
each may support and reinforce the other. 
@ To work toward the gradual establish- 
ment of truly family-centered communi- 
ties where both parents and children gain 
as much joy and recognition for what 
they contribute to their families as for 
what they contribute in their outside ac- 
tivities or jobs. 

@ To promote the best of family attitudes 
and feelings in the whole community, so 
that genuine respect for the individual, 
considerateness, mutual appreciation, and 


cooperation may gradually supersede 
hostility, envy, greed, and exploitation. 
j ; 
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Background Factors 

During the past two decades Long 
Beach has developed certain back- 
ground features particularly favorable 
to the implementation of a community- 
wide family life education program 
based on these goals. In addition to the 
development of a large number of 
adult classes in the various phases of 
homemaking, there has been a steady 
growth in parent education, especially 
through pre-school parents’ observa- 
tion classes of which there are now 
thirty-one. During the last few years 
these cages classes have been 
given the added dignity and status of 
being organized, along with home- 
making and other adult classes, as a 
part of the General Adult Division of 
the Long Beach City College. Since 


the College is a part of the Long Beach, 


Public Schools, it is possible to offer 
preparation for home and family life 
even in the kindergarten, and, carrying 
on through the grades, high school, 
college, and the various phases of home 
and family development for parents, 
to include finally the contributions of 
grandparents. 

Although much of this is still in the 
planning stage, there are well- grounded 
beginnings in many areas and signifi- 
cant plans for others. The concept of 
an all-embracing program is actively 
promoted and supported by the school 
administration and Board of Education. 


City-Wide Lectures 


One effective initial effort in pro- 
moting the long-time goal of widen- 
ing community understanding of, and 
readiness for more extensive education 
for family life, was the presentation of 
weekly lectures for parents by the co- 
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ordinator. These were given in a cen- 
trally located high school auditorium 
co-sponsored by the Long Beach 
Council of Parents and Teachers and 
the City College. They were widely 
publicized through press, radio, printed 
leaflets, and word of mouth by the 
Public Relations Department of the 
Long Beach Schools and the teachers 
and members of parent observation 
classes as well as by Adult Division 
administrators. 

These lectures had excellent attend- 
ance with averages of 500 to 1,000 at 
two of the more popular series, and 
never falling under 100. 

Another series of lectures was given 
during the second year by authorities 
brought i in from outside. Each of these 
lectures was sponsored by a particular 


PTA which provided — a presiding 


chairman, ushers, and _ hostesses for 
each meeting. 
Simultaneously with these central 


lectures, local discussion groups have 
been carried on in a number of schools 
under professional leadership, along 
with the pre-school parents’ observa- 
tion groups and cooperative nursery 
school to be described in followiny sec- 
tions. 

Another method of increasing com- 
munity awareness of the importance 
of the parents’ job has been the run- 
ning of a weekly column called the 
“Parents” Question Box” in the Sunday 
magazine section of the leading local 
paper. In this a question chosen from 
those handed in at the lecture-discus- 
sion meetings was discussed and the 
availibility of education for parents 
pointed out. Each discussion was il- 
lustrated by a photograph of a local 
observation group or nursery school 
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family that had participated in some 
phase of the progrim, demonstrating a 
sound and happy way of meeting 
problems. Even though the family or 
group’s names were not given, partici- 
pation in the making of the pictures 
added interest. 

It is impossible in one article to pre- 
sent all phases of this many-sided pro- 
gram. Therefore, the following para- 
graphs will be limited to developments 
and plans in the areas of child and 
adolescent guidance, marriage, and 
family relationships, which have been 
the primary responsibilities of this 
writer. Another article of at least equal 
length would be required to do full 
justice to the many other areas grouped 
generally in the broad field of home 
economics. But it should be emphasized 
that an outstanding feature of the Long 
Beach plan is to promote all aspects of 
learning that make for better homes 
and families in one inclusive program 


of education for family life. 


Extending Education 

Through Observation 

Although of course no phase of ed- 
ucation is ever really “finished,” those 
responsible for education need to make 
sure that individuals have opportunity 
for more and more mature experience, 
as well as exposure to ever-expanding 
areas of subject matter. A desirable 
sequence of educational processes may 
be delineated as follows: 

. Absorption through lectures and reading. 


Analysis of facts, principles , and problems 
ai discussion. 


.. Observation and interpretation of proc- 
esses, principles, and practices. 

4. Participation in the understood and _ ac- 
cepted principles and practices carried on by 
the teacher. 
5. Taking full responsibility for making plans 
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and carrying on projects based on ever- 
evolving principles (the most adult level of 
At this level further professional 
help would be sought on a consultative basis 
and arranged in response to felt needs on the 
part of the learners. 


education). 


Pre-school parents’ observation classes, 
similar to those carried on for some 
years in Pasadena, have proven highly 
valuable in providing both the second 
and third steps in the desired educa- 
tional sequence for Long Beach par- 
ents. Parents come one morning each 
week to these groups, bringing their 
pre-school child or children. In the 
group they make careful recordings 
of the behavior of the children, who 
are guided by a professional parent 
education teacher. 

The following method has been ef- 
fective in making the observations 
meaningful: after three or four dis- 
cussion periods, which bring out basic 
including careful directions 
‘ach student is asked to 


principles, 
for observing, 
make written recordings of everything 
that is done by a given child or group 
of children during a morning, leaving 
a space at the left for the time of the 
recording and a wider space at the 
right for a written interpretation of 
what has happened. The interpretation 
is made by analyzing what has been 
recorded. Only the most skilled ob- 
server can make adequate interpreta- 
tions at the same time they are record- 
ing. These records are then read over 
and analyzed further by the teacher, 
then returned to the student. 
particular value are presented to the 
class for discussion, both of the activities 
recorded and of the interpretations 
made by the student. 

A short sample of a recording may 
illustrate this method. 


Those of 
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What child does and says 
What teacher does and says 


Time 


9:30 Three children go to teacher and show her their 
paintings. She is interested in what they have to 
show and what they say. Talks to them with as 
much repect as is shown any adult. 


Four boys holding dolls and rubbing cheeks against 
dolls while watching a group build a “farm.” 


9:40 


Margaret buttons Ruth’s apron. Ruth smiles and 
gives a happy little skip. She puts large paper down 
onto floor to start painting on it. 


9:50 


Ruth dips trush into paint with another child 
using the same paint pot and is happily busy. She 
children. 


10:00 


smiles as she watches the work of othe1 
Is not irritated when a little boy bumps her and a 


Interpretations of causes of 
children’s behavior and princi- 
ples illustrated by teacher’s be- 
havior 





Teacher interest and respect 
for children builds relationship 
and releases creativity. 


Boys as interested in parenthood 
as girls. Their interest was ac- 
cepted, not rebuked. 


Willing to accept help from 
another child. Independent also. 


Willing to share. Happy in her 
own work. Understands and 
accepts accidental bumps. All 
these incidents together indicate 





little girl knocks her arm. 


Presenting such samples in the pre- 
liminary discussion is helpful in start- 
ing students on the path to deepened 
insight in their own interpretations of 
behavior observed. 

This method has been used for some 
years in the writer’s classes for mothers 
preparing to run cooperative play 
groups and nursery schools, including 
those in Long Beach. During the past 
year it has been extended to a group 
of kindergarten mothers who are en- 
thusiastic about the deeper under- 
standing of child guidance and appreci- 
ation of school procedures they have 
attained in the process. While the 
scheduling of mothers for observations 
and attending the meetings where these 
were analyzed has taken extra time 
for both the kindergarten teacher and 
the principal involved, both have been 
glad of the increased spirit of coopera- 
tion, greater insight, and appreciation of 
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Ruth is well adjusted socially 
and emotionally. 


school procedures shown by mothers. 

Plans are under consideration for 
extending a similar experience to other 
kindergarten mothers, and, as propi- 
tious spots are found, to other grades. 
The steady growth of the parents’ pre- 
school observation groups in Long 
Beach during the last decade has cre- 
ated a veritable gold mine of parental 
readiness for this type of education, 
and also for participation in the even 
more intensive education of collaborat- 
ing parents’ cooperative nursery schools. 


Responsibility: Final Step 

in the Educative Process 

The most fruitful source of signi- 
ficant education for family life known 
to this writer is that provided by co- 
operative play groups and nursery 
schools in which the parents themselves 
take full responsibility for organizing 
and running them, after careful pre- 
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Courtesy Long Beach, Calif. 


liminary training, and continuing in- 
service training. Since this plan has 
been fully described in other publica- 
tions, readers wanting further details 
may refer to these articles.* Suffice it 
to say that eight such cooperative 
nursery schools have been established 
in Long Beach as a result of training 
given in that city during the last two 
years. 

The potentialities called into play 
when parents are really on their ow 
with just enough help from sie: 
sional leaders, promote development 
that is often amazing. Eight of the 
mothers who have “grown up” in the 
Seattle Cooperative Play Groups pro- 
gram have been added to the Adult 
Homemaking staff in that city, where 
such a program has been in operation 
for eight years. They have become 
professional workers who go about 
giving help as ngeded to the fifty suc- 











“Parent Education Through 
School Life, April, 1947. 


* Gabbard, Hazel F. 
Children’s Play Groups.” 


Taylor, Katharine Whiteside. “Cooperative Play 
Groups.” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 36, No. 
6, June, 1944. 

“It Takes Both Home and School.” Childhood 
Education, October, 1945. 

“Parent Growth ‘Through Cooperative Play 
Groups.” Marriage and Family Living, Summer, 
1946. 
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cessful cooperatives there. 
There is reason to hope 
that equally vigorous de- 
velopment will take place 
in Long Beach as plans can 
be adapted to the California 
laws. 

Beyond this, 
also under discussion for 
the utilization of mothers 
trained in the cooperatives 
as voluntary assistants in 
kindergarten one day a 
week. Obviously, after in- 
tensive experience in planning for and 
participating in cooperatives, they are 
more ready for such experience than 
mothers who have just observed. Also, 
parents who realize how they have 
grown through helping in cooperatives 
are eager to continue contributing to 
the child’s life at school. Such a plan 
would be of great benefit to schools 
where more adult hands are needed at 
times, to the mothers who would grow 
further and further in their under- 
standing of children’s needs, and of 
course to the children whose total en- 
vironment both at the school and at 
home would be improved in the proc- 
ess. Some fathers who work on night 
shifts and have helped in cooperatives 
may be ready to participate, too. This 
might help bring some of the much- 
needed masculine element into the lives 
of children at school. 

A further word about a most valu- 
able and interesting new development 
with high school students. A group of 
“senior problems teachers,” at the sug- 
gestion of the home economics teacher, 
has carried out a plan of sending 
representative students from each class 
to visit one of the cooperatives in ac- 


plans are 
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tion, the parents’ class which prepares 
for participation, one of the monthly 
parents’ business meetings discussing 
problems of operating their coopera- 
tive, and a monthly meeting of the 
Cooperative Play Groups Council 
where there is an interchange of new 
developments and continuing in-serv- 
ice training. 

The teachers report that the students 
are enthusiastic about what they have 
gained, not only in understanding chil- 
dren’s needs, but parent-child inter- 
action which cannot usually be ob- 
served in child care centers and nursery 
schools run entirely by professionals. 
They have grown also in appreciation 
of the potentialities of continuing par- 
ent education, and of a most significant 
social process in our democratic w ay 
of life, meeting mutual needs through 
cooperative om And the parents are 
impressed with the understanding and 
intelligence of high school students. 

From these plans and developments 
it can be seen that cooperative play 
groups have unlimited potentials as 
vital centers of education for family 
life. They not only provide intensive 
education for parents in their immedi- 
ate job, but prepare them for continu- 
ing growth through participating in the 
education of their children. They also 
afford unique opportunities as obser- 
vation centers for the parents of the 
future—the high school and college 
students of today. : 


Immediate Next Steps 

A six-weeks’ workshop in Family 
Life Education is to be held this spring 
for all teachers and administrators who 
are responsible for any aspect of edu- 
cation in this area under the leadership 
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of Professor Emeritus Flora Thurston 
of Cornell University’s College of Home 
Economics and one time Executive 
Secretary of the Nationa! Council of 
Parent Education. It is hoped that as 
a result of this workshop there will be 
not only improved teaching and better 
courses of study, but that there will be 
much closer working relations between 
the home economics, parent education, 
social problems, and psychology teach- 
ers. 

Starting this past February, a course 
in Marriage and the Family and one in 
Child Development are being given 
for the college students in the Liberal 
Arts Division of the Long Beach City 
College, groundwork having been laid 
by two short lecture series on Prepara- 
tion for Marriage. It is planned that 
these courses will be the beginning of 
a Family Life Education Department 
on that Campus with all appropriate 
courses in family relations, child guid- 
ance, and home economics included. 

Excellent help has been given by 
many churches, the City Recreation 
Commission, and Housing Projects in 
providing meeting places for parents’ 
observation groups and cooperative 
nursery schools. There has been much 
referral of parents to the Community 
Welfare Council for individual coun- 
seling. Lectures have been provided 
groups upon request. Each phase of the 
program has been planned by specific 
committees of those most immediately 
concerned. The whole program has 
been developed with the help of a 
Family Life Education Advisory Com- 
mittee with representatives from various 
community groups. Its growth has: been 
and will continue to be the product of 
creative interaction. 
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Two Important New Books for 
GRADES 5 & Up 


Dorotny CanFIELp, master story-teller, retells in Something Old, 
Something New, true family stories about real people of today 
and long ago. “Real people and places from our country’s his- 
tory come to life for young readers in this group of nine stories. 
. .. Interwoven most cleverly in each story is some lesson or 


truth in character-building or citizenship that is far more potent 





than any amount of lecturing. Excellent material for patriotic 
programs, the story hour, or background material for social studies classes. Recom- 
mended for all elementary school libraries.’—Library Journal 

Ages 10 & up, grades 6 & up, 5% x 8, 192 pages, pictures in black and white by Mary 
Dana Shipman, full cloth, $2.50 


“I am most enthusiastic about How Your Body Works by 
HERMAN & Nina Scunerper. It has been several years since 
we have had any book on physiology, good or poor, and this 
one is excellent. The age of the child to which this book will 


appeal is the exact age when he will be first seriously inter- 





ested in the workings of his body.”—Patricta F. Lapp, Sacra- 









¥ 
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mento Library. 


Every major point is illustrated with straightforward draw- 








ALET'SFINDOUT’) 
b BY HERMAN & NINA SC) 


wits Fi tGRES BY RARER 


ings of healthy boys and girls in action. Experiments that 





are fun and easy to do build up first-hand knowledge. 
Ages 9-14, grades 5-8, 6 x 8Y,, 160 pages, pictures in black and white by Barbara Ivins, 
full cloth, $2.50. 


Ten of our titles which appear most frequently on Board of Education “approved” 
lists throughout the country have just been issued in full cloth bindings. Send for 
free catalog giving complete descriptions of these and other Young Scott Books 
suitable for all elementary grades. A check list order form showing educational dis- 


counts is enclosed with the catalog. All books may be ordered on 30-day approval. 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 
513 Sixth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Da Pkudents Need 94? 





GLADYS BAHR 


On the basis of recent surveys and reports, Gladys Bahr, instructor at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, answers affirmatively the ques- 
tion posed in the title and makes specific proposals for meeting these 


needs. 


DO YOUNG PEOPLE NEED con- 
sumer education? Let’s ask them. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Frances Rummell tells 
of the Purdue University Survey in 
which teen-agers suggested ways in 
which their schools could help them.? 
They want, among other things, help 
on “how to manage their everyday fi- 
nances. They show a healthy respect 
for the adult rip-tide of mortgages, 
taxes, insurance premiums, and inaeall- 
ment buying—not to mention bills for 
little Willie’s flute lessons.” 

In a recent study of 7,000 high school 
students, it was found that two-fifths of 
the quarrels between adolescents and 
their parents were over money mat- 
ters.* When sixty-five seniors in the 
writer’s high school economics classes 
were asked about their economic prob- 
lems, high on the list were personal 
and property protection, determina- 
tion of prices, investment of savings, 
consumer choice-making, and prob- 
lems of inflation. 

Of the more than 1,200 incoming 
girls at Stephens College, over forty 
percent expressed a disinn for help 
with their personal finance problems. 
Only problems in personal appearance 





1 Rummell, Frances V. ‘What's the Matter With 
Our High Schools?” Saturday Evening Post, De- 
cember 31, 1949, p. 50. 
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and occupational guidance surpassed 
the number of requests for money 
management in the list of eleven serv- 
ices and clinics—health, occupational 
guidance, personal appearance, personal 
finance, posture, pre-marital, psycho- 
logical, reading, religious, speech, and 
writing. 

Many of the research studies in con- 
sumer education have demonstrated 
that consumer education is a necessary 
and important part of the curriculum. 
In speaking of research studies, Wil- 
helms says: 


Analyses of the consumer activities of 
students. These demonstrated convinc- 
ingly that school children handle much 
more money than is commonly sup- 
posed, frequently doing the greater 
part of the family’s shopping, especially 
in low-income homes where both par- 
ents hold jobs and in the homes of the 
foreign born. No one can read this 
group of studies without realizing that 
high school students have a substantial 
foundation of experience upon which 
to base consumer education. Neither 
can one fail to see that right here 
and now these students have active, 
important consumer concerns that can 
be seized upon for purposes of moti- 
vation by an understanding teacher. .. . 


Surveys of buying habits and tests of 
abilities and knowledge of students and 





2 Duval, E. M. Keeping Up With Teen-Agers. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1947. 
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their parents. The most numerous of all 
these demonstrated over and over again 
with almost monotonous uniformity that 
students. (and frequently their parents 
as well) use their money with an in- 
efficiency that has serious implications. 
Not only are their actual shopping 
choices at the store frequently hap- 
hazard and blundering, based on inade- 
quate information, over-influenced by 
advertising, superstition, and a number 
of dubious factors; but their basic un- 
derstanding of economics and of such 
generalized, though personal, matters as 
the use of credit and of insurance is at 
least equally inadequate. The phrase 
“economic illiteracy,” harsh though it 
is, seems hard to avoid.® 


In the recent study of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals dealing with the imperative needs 
of youth of secondary school age, it 
was pointed out that “All youth need 
to know how to purchase and use 
goods and services intelligently, under- 
standing . both the values received by 
the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts.”* 

The newest materials in connection 
with this study is a checklist for evalu- 
ating a school curriculum to meet the 
Imperative Needs of Youth as described 
in Planning for American Youth, pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA. It 
will be interesting to see how many 
schools will rate themselves on these 
imperative needs and what the scores 
will be. 

Some of the life situations learners 
face as determined by Stratemeyer, 


3 Wilhelms, Fred T. ‘Research in Consumer 
Education.” The National Business Education 
Quarterly, Spring, 1948, pp. 22-3. 

*Ransom. William L. How Well Does Your 
High School Rate on the Imperative Needs of 


National Association 


1949. 


Youth? Washington, D. C.: 
of Secondary School Principals, 
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and McKim, which come un- 
der the heading of consumer needs are: 
determining quality, determining a fair 
price, deciding on medium for pay- 
ment, credit buyi ing and selling, budget- 
and investing, nt: ing 
measures.°® 


Forkner, 


ing, Sav ing a 
and sharing In protective 


Consumer Education 
Must Be Taught 


All these surveys and reports leave 
no doubt that the young people of to- 
day need consumer education and that 
they desire it. Are they getting it? As 
children grow up they are taught to 
eat and eens. to speak, read, and write, 
and even how to play. For some reason 
the all-important technique of how to 
handle money is expected to descend 
on them like a miracle. It takes knowl- 


edge, practice, evaluation of proce- 
dures, more practice, and knowledge 


until some degree of perfection in 
spending allowances, earnings, and 
gifts of money is attained. Although 
this technique is not the know-all of 
consumer education, it is the personal 
approach by which broader concepts 
can be learned. 


Consumer Problems 


Let us suppose that we are going to 
develop a program in consumer educa- 
tion. What are or shall be the objec- 
tives, the subject matter, the teaching 
devices? Shall there be one course, or 
units in several courses? On what grade 
level? In what department shall the 
consumer course be taught? Are our 
future adults being educated so they 





5 Stratemeyer, F. B., Forkner, H. L., and Mc- 
Kim, M. G. Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947, pp. 
269-75. 
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in turn can convey right attitudes and 
techniques to their children? Are our 
teachers being prepared to teach con- 
sumer education? 

Many of these questions are an- 
swered in Consumer Education in Your 
School,° in chapters such as these: Con- 
sumer Education Within a Core Cur- 
riculum, Adding a Special Course in 
Consumer Education, Consumer Edu- 


cation Through a School-Wide Pro- 
gram, Nine Points to Watch in 


Teaching, The Consumer Education 


Library. 
MEETING THE NEEDS 
Separate Courses 

At Proviso, Illinois, Township High 
School, a semester course has been re- 
cently inaugurated. The pupils are 
using six of the Consumer Education 
Study pamphlets, such as Managing 
Your Money, Buying Insurance, Learn- 
ing to Use Advertising,’ for a period 
of three weeks each. 

In 1947, in the Cincinnati public high 
schools, the successful semester course 
was lengthened to a one-year course 
which gave adequate time for all phases 
of consumer education. Although 
offered on the sophomore level, all 
grades were frequently enrolled giving 
a fine opportunity for committee w ork, 
especially advantageous for individual 
needs and interests. Frequently, the 
classes were composed of more than 
fifty percent boys who were especially 
interested in units on purchasing auto- 





+ 


8 Consumer Education in Your School, A Hand- 
book for Teachers and Administrators. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association, 1947. 

7 Pamphlets (eleven in all) Consumer Educa- 
tion Study. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association. 
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mobiles and home construction and 
purchase. 
Many Greeley, Colorado, high 


school students are becoming intelli- 
gent consumers for they study adver- 
tising, standards and labels, insurance, 
frauds, and other valuable topics. 
Unique in this program is the interest 
and participation of parents and busi- 
ness men who volunteer their special- 
ized knowledges and help evaluate the 
course. With adult support, a con- 
sumer education course should make 
great headway. 

In Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, about fifteen percent of the en- 
rollment of the school is taking a busi- 
ness organization course which, in 
reality, is consumer education, for its 
stated purpose is to help students be- 
come successful and intelligent con- 
sumers. The pupils compare shopping 
in retail stores, discuss labels, survey 
advertising copy and slogans—all of 
these bring out the necessity for youth 
to become discriminating consumers. 


Units on Consumption 


Today we frequently find two or 
three units on consumer education in- 
tegrated with other materials. Take, 
for example, the textbooks for junior 
and senior courses in social, economic, 
and government problems, often called 
Problems in American Democracy, 
and you will find a few chapters de- 
voted to consumer problems. If the 
teacher follows the wishes of her 
pupils, she will devote several units to 

various phases of money management, 
but if she is primarily trained in his- 
tory, important as it is, she will prob- 
ably be ignoring a large area of the 
present- day Amasives economy. 
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The Mission High School in San 
Francisco devotes three and one-half 
weeks in its Social Goals course to 
consumer education. Such a unit can 
only be a beginning, but it should open 
the way to more and more units as the 
students become aware of the eco- 
nomic conditions surrounding them. 


In the Core 


Consumer education is a natural for 
the core curriculum. If the core is to 
deal with the problems of the adoles- 
cent, then you will find him asking 
about consumer problems. At Wells 
High School in Chicago, where a core 
curriculum is in operation, several con- 
sumer economic units are studied. In 
the freshman year they study saving 
and using money effectively, training 
themselves for everyday business trans- 
actions, using more effectively the 
processes for obtaining heat and light, 
participating in activities that require 
spending money and keeping records, 
analyzing advertising materials and 
methods. Although the cores in the 
tenth and twelfth year are based on 
world trade and American problems 
respectively, some consumer education 
again enters into the study with such 
topics as increasing the economic se- 
curity of the individual. 

Without a doubt, consumer prob- 
lems to be solved by the senior differ 
from those of his freshman year. As a 
senior he is looking ahead to adult life, 
and the economic problems become 
more complex. Some repetition of sub- 
ject matter in the core on different 
grade levels is desirable. 


Adult Needs 


Throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, colleges and universities 
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are teaching economics in the tradi- 
tional way. This may help the future 
governmental economist, the foreign 
trade expert, or the business executive, 
but it does little for the future house- 
wife, the professional man, and many 
other workers. Why not teach con- 
sumer economics? 

At Stephens College the needs in 
consumer education are met in one of 
four ways. If the girl is soon to be 
married, it is suggested that along with 
courses in marriage, child study, and 
humanities, she devote an entire year’s 
study to consumer problems. Or if she 
plans to be a career girl and must certify 
in office work, aviation, or retailing, 
she may take a one-semester consumer 
course especially designed for a career 
girl, discussing a w orking girl’s bud- 
get, her clothes, her temporary home, 
and her eating problems. 

As a third choice, and especially if 
future plans prohibit the two longer 
courses, the one-credit course called 
Money Management consisting of about 
eighteen lessons and diaibieweees on 
financial matters will serve as a begin- 
ning study of consumer problems. 

Finally, as a fourth opportunity, 
Stephens offers a personal finance serv- 
ice to girls who need individual help 
and cannot enroll in the three above- 
mentioned courses. Perhaps she has 
overdrawn her college bank account, 
or, being a foreign student, she needs 
help with Christmas shopping, or her 
allowance does not seem sufficient to 
keep up with the gang. These individ- 
ual consumer difficulties may be 
solved in a few conferences. 


The School’s Job 


If the teachers are well prepared to 
teach consumer education, then to a 
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greater degree will the students learn 
about this area. Colleges and universities 
need first, courses in consumer eco- 
nomics, and second, courses in meth- 
ods of teaching consumer problems to 
the boys and girls on the secondary 
level. 

Tomorrow, if you feel that your 
classes are in a rut, stop your routine 
procedure and ask the class members 
what they are concerned about. It’s 
near Eastertime and many of the girls 
will be thinking about spring ward- 
robes, while the ‘boys may be planning 
an outdoor vacation. Try to have them 
answer their own questions, using ma- 
terials in the school library, or, if not 
available, materials and information se- 
cured in the local community. Then 
as soon as possible send for books and 
pamphlets as suggested in the chapter 
on the Consumer Education Library 
in the Consumer Education in Your 
School handbook,’ and you will have 
the beginnings of a class that will serve 
the consumer needs of the youth of 
today. 





8Ibid., pp. 111-27. 





The Menninger Address 


In answer to numerous requests for copies 
of the Dr. W. C. Menninger address, 
“Mental Health in Our Schools,” which 
was given at the 1950 ASCD meeting in 
Denver, February 12, we are happy to an- 
nounce that that entire speech will be in- 
cluded in the May issue of Educational 
Leadership. Copies can be ordered from 
the editorial office, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. at 50 cents per 
single issue. Quantity discounts are avail- 
able. 
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A successful and rewarding program of Life 
Adjustment Education is based on analysis and 


action. 

Analysis to determine the needs that are not 
being met. 

Action to answer those needs—both in the 
curriculum and among your students. 
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Dr. William C. Menninger, Director of The Menninger 
Foundation, and keynote speaker at the 1950 ASCD 
Convention, is the author of two SRA Life Adjustment 
Units— Understanding Yourself and Enjoying Lei- 
sure Time. 











Administrators, curriculum coordinators and 
educators throughout the forty-eight states are 
using the SRA Youth Inventory to determine 
personal and social problems of their students 
—and SRA Life Adjustment Units to help class- 
room teachers help young people to see and 
solve their problems in all areas of everyday 
living. SRA Guidance Service Plans provide new 
program material monthly during the school 
year. 

Descriptive brochures and specimen mate- 
rials are available for your inspection now. 
Request your Life Adjustment Information 
File from 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
228 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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What Popular Magazines Say About Education 


WHAT POPULAR MAGAZINES SAY 
ABOUT EDUCATION—designed _ to 
help a select group, this important pam- 
phlet by Van Til and Luecking may not 
get the widespread attention it deserves. 
Therefore we gladly seek to spread its 
heartening message. 

Published by the University of Illinois 
College of Education, the booklet grew 
out of the John Dewey Society’s drive to 
help educational writers go to the whole 
public instead of forever “talking to 
themselves.” Utilizing NEA Research 
Circulars, its authors summarized what 
233 postwar writers have said in 334 mag- 
azine articles and editorials. 

What they said should be known and 
cherished by every educator working to 
build a better school program. For the 
great majority of these writers threw 
their weight squarely behind the educa- 
tional liberal who is trying for a truly 
functional curriculum. They emphasize, 
for example, guidance—guidance that 
treats causes rather than mere symptoms 
of truancy, delinquency, and maladjust- 
ment. They decry the high schools that 
sacrifice the many to the few, and merely 
train for college, thus encouraging many 
toward professions which are over- 
crowded and which they are not capable 
of entering anyway. They back consoli- 
dations to provide high schools with rich, 

varied offerings. 

They show a liking for family life 
education, especially when it is real and 
practical. Though they do not identify it 
with sex education, most of them support 
such instruction where it can be handled 
wisely by qualified teachers. Likewise, 
they appreciate education toward better 
human relations—education that dev elops 
human beings who can understand and 
live with others, 

Approval is shown for a variety of 
school programs fostering international 
understanding. Mentioned are programs 
in which children live during vacation 
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with families of other countries, the proj- 
ects carried on by the Junior Red Cross 
and like agencies. 

Serious concern is shown over a felt 
lack of effective teaching of the commu- 
nications skills. But even here the answer 
is not set in a “back to the three R’s” 
movement. In fact, there is little emphasis 
upon mechanical drill toward skills as an 
end in themselves, Rather, there are pro- 
posals for wider use of films, radio, rec- 
ords, field trips, and other means to 
enrich the experience of the non-verbal. 
The writers back an extended use of the 
literature of the past and present, “so 
that students may learn the language of 
ideas, emotion, and life.” 

Of five articles devoted to learning 
government, every one plays up some 
active, experiential approach such as the 
Philadelphia Junior Town Meeting of the 
Air or the model legislatures sponsored 
by the YMCA through Hi-Y and Tri-Y. 
Not one leans on bookish verbalisms. 

Other articles praise programs of edu- 
cation for health and safety. There is a 
significant pressure for a greatly bolstered 
use of the arts and music. And perhaps 
nothing else is stressed so much as a set 
of school-community relationships which 
sum up to what we educators call the 
community school. 

Well, what shall we make of all this? 
These articles are by no means all that 
have been written about education, and 
even these show more disagreements than 
could be recorded in this summary. But 
they are a good sampling, and they come 
from popular magazines whose editors 
seldom venture far from the sentiments 
of their readers. And, in the words of the 
pamphlet’s authors, they add up to “a 
climate of opinion favorable to func- 
tional curriculum, with real-life problems 
characteristic of content, and with active 
learning characteristic of method ... a 
position well in advance of the formal 

(Continued on page 421) 
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Reading Is Closely Integrated with the 
Language Arts in 











In this popular new reading series, individual lessons suggest 
not only various forms of reading, but other phases of the re- 
lated communication arts. 

Special sections entitled Language and Speech Activities 
in the easy-to-use Teachers’ Manuals are a unique feature of 
this series. Here are suggestions for speech work, oral composi- 
tion in various forms, written composition, handwriting, spell- 
ing, easy grammar study, dramatization, and word study. 


Ginn Basic Readers through the middle grades are 
now available. Also RUSSELL’S Children Learn to 
Read which thoughtfully examines research and good 
practice and applies them to the reading problems of 
the modern elementary school, with emphasis always on 
child development. 


Write for full descriptive literature to 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 








He Went Back 


WHILE CLEANING THE ATTIC, he 
found some of his early writing in an 
unprepossessing Campbell Soup box. The 
broom forgotten, he leafed fondly through 
the dried-out pages. Here were term 
papers, prepared for dimly recalled pro- 
fessors and for purposes now inscrutable. 
Here was the unfinished novel, a mute 
and dusty souvenir of a dormant ambi- 
tion. Here was the first draft of his first 
article as a professional educator. Here 
were his first book reviews for that most 
nostalgically remembered of all defunct 
educational magazines, the old Social 
Frontier. And here was a brief something 
called, “He Went Back,” written more 
than fifteen years ago. 





For a moment, he couldn’t recall it at 
all. “He Went Back.” Then recollection 
came dimly through. Himself, two years 
out of college, teaching school, returned 
to the metropolitan high school he had 
attended to see how it had changed. He 
sat back against the attic wall and read. 

“It was all the same. True, the building 
seemed smaller, the corridors more 
cramped, the ceiling pressed nearer the 
floor. But he had expected that, having 
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seen bays and hills and people he had 
loved shrink in size with the movement 
of time. Miniature, his high school re- 
mained the same, just as he had last seen 
it six years before. 

“Lama-like, the principal sat in remem- 
bered lone dignity behind his yellow- 
curtained office door. Surreptitiously, mis- 
creants in the discipline office regarded 
the clock in its slow course. Members of 
the Service League walked importantly 
to their posts to direct the traffic of the 
great city school. The walls were yet 
festooned with photographic tributes to 
long dissolved football teams whose 
members now clerked or gratefully ac- 
cepted doles. Even the little things were 
as he had left and as he remembered 
them. The drinking fountain still feebly 
spurted tepid water; the notes sounded 
by the bell were fierce and clamorous; 
the halls mingled the odors of cleaning 
disinfectant and young girls’ bodies. 

“There were more teachers than six 
years ago. Yet it seemed to him that 
miraculously his teachers had reproduced 
their kind (possibly by fission). All 
seemed stamped from the same molds. 
They were either old, graying, and slow- 
moving, or young and hard-faced. The 
young spoke brusquely, hurriedly. The 
old spoke hesitantly as though unused to 
human speech divorced from recitation. 
He remembered what Henry Adams had 
written, ‘No man can be a senator, a 
teacher, or a priest for ten years and 
remain fit for anything else.’ 

“The old ones were kind to him and 
gentle and confused. Those who remem- 
bered him called him William and asked 
him when he would graduate from col- 
lege, and then exclaimed rather strickenly 
and pitifully on the passage of time, and 
when they did this he could not feel 
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that they were truly glad to have seen memorizing the meaningless. He saw the 


him again. angry, cheated young man in the princi- 
“He went with his former teachers to _ pal’s office. 
their classes and they taught slowly, la- Time and the river had slipped by 


boriously, and lifelessly as they always since then. The human erosion of the 
had; their students sat mute, indifferent, great depression. The brutalization of 
and restrained, as they always had. The fascism. The exterminations of total war. 
students rose when they were called upon The ugly tyranny of communism. The 
and recited. They answered the teacher’s race between education and catastrophe. 
questions on yesterday’ s assignment, then Also, the drive toward curriculum re- 
relapsed gratefully into their seats. They vision, The emphasis on the social scene. 
parrotted the phrases of scholars. ~ They The Eight-Year Study. The Regents In- 
stared gravely at the teacher or vacuously = quiry. The hey day of the experimental 
out the high windows at the grey gas laboratory schools. Teacher- pupil plan- 


tanks that rose pudgily on the marshes. ning. Study of child and adolescent de- 
“Bells clanged and the teacher bent for- velopment. Bridges between school and 


ward, gathering up books and papers. community. Education for democracy as 
Noisily, the class eddied and surged a way of life. Life adjustment programs. 


through the doors. For tomorrow they Public school experimentation with com- 
took the next chapter. Tomorrow and to- mon learnings programs. Intercultural ed- 
morrow and tomorrow crept in this petty ucation. The state curriculum programs. 
pace from day to day till the last syllabus A ghost from the faded paper haunted 
of recorded subject matter. him. Suppose he went back again now— 


“So he went down to the office and _ back across the nation to the high school 
past the yellow-curtained door into the he had attended. What would he find? 
sanctum to which he had never pene- The same meaningless school he had ex- 
trated in his four years in high school and _ perienced and revisited, a school where 
he said, “Why?” in a high impatient _ life begins at 4 p. m.? Ora school increas- 
voice. And the principal heard him out ingly dealing with social realities, meet- 
and nodded sometimes, Then the princi- ing the needs of adolescents, and clarify- 
pal said polite meaningless things and ing value conflicts? 
looked at the clock. The young man un- What would all the educators of 
derstood. For the principal, though America collectively find if they went 
young, was tired too and didn’t particu- back today to the high schools they at- 
larly care any longer. And the young’ tended? For a brief moment, while he 
man went away from the graveyard.” returned the paper to the box, the col- 

lective answer seemed to him the crucial 


* * © © *# Ses ; 
test of the effectiveness of curriculum 


He had never gone back again. revision, of the usefulness of thousands of 
Via the yellowing paper, he looked _ lives. 

down the corridors of time. He saw If he went back... 

again the unhappy adolescent lost in the If you went back—what do you think 


flood of the big school and mindlessly you would find? 
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traditional practice of many educa- a “mandate” out of far less. And we pro- 
a fessional schoolmen may well take the 

It seems a fair estimate that the articles heart to be bold—Fred T. Wilbelms, As- 
represent in a rough way what the Amer- _ sociate Professor of Education, San Fran- 


ican people want. Politicians have made cisco State College. 
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Successful Spelling 





Comes packaged in Goals in Spelling. This program, the 
most widely used spelling program in America, produces 
growth in spelling power. 


Here is the formula: 
A continuous program of word analysis 
containing 6,469 separate exercises. 
a 
Phonics skills used in word analysis. 
* 
Gradual development of dictionary skills. 
aia 
A word list that supplies 94% of all the 
words your pupils will ever need to write. 
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Curriculum Research 











C. W. Hunnicutt 





Studying Social Needs for General Education Curriculum 


ONE PRINCIPLE has received wide 
and fervent acceptance: curriculum in 
general, and the so-called general educa- 
tion or core programs in particular, should 
meet the social needs of students. Many 
schools have introduced general educa- 
tion programs in the seventh and ninth 
grades to meet these needs, and literature 
abounds in iterations of their importance. 
Yet, many problems remain to be solved 
before these programs can become as 
practical as they should be. 


Problems To Be Solved 


First, for curriculum guidance it is not 
enough to know that there are general 
areas such as family relations or peer 
relations into which children’s needs fall. 
Specific knowledge is necessary on what 
these needs are and how they manifest 
themselves in each group of students. 
Teachers need methods to assess the par- 
ticular social needs of their students. 
Otherwise these courses are likely to be- 
come stereotyped in content and heedless 
of the differences among student groups. 
This danger is suggested in the repetitive 
emphasis on such topics as familiarity 
with the physical *plant or problems of 
courtesy in the current general education 
courses. 

Second, social needs are infinite; they 
range from relatively trivial matters to 
those that may touch discrepancies in 
values, aspirations, and understandings 
crucial to the individual and his orienta- 
tion to society. Some means are needed 
to develop criteria for sorting significant 
from less significant social needs. Some 
methodology is needed by which hy- 
potheses about social needs can them- 
selves be assessed before curriculum pat- 
terns are developed. 
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Third, in social learning more than in 
other learnings, schools do not begin with 
a clean slate. Children are constantly 
learning a variety of social behavior and 
social values at home, on the street corner, 
or from the general environment. To the 
extent that these learnings are not ideal, 
the school must supplement or counteract 
them. To do this, schools need informa- 
tion on what values, behaviors, or aspira- 
tions children have already learned and 
keep on learning outside. Thus, the 
schools can fit their program to children’s 
needs. Nothing is more disheartening 
than a well-intended program that fails 
because its level and expectations are set 
above or aside from students’ levels. 


RESEARCH IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


This article describes how one segre- 
gated Negro school carried on a research 
program to make its ninth-grade general 
education course more realistic. Origi- 
nally the course covered the usual topics: 
orientation to the building, personality 
traits, how to study. When the school 
became part of the project in Intergroup 
Education, the project staff and teachers 
raised several problems. More than half 
of the students came from broken homes. 
What about their family relations? The 
students lacked ambition. Why? The 
students tended to solve their difficulties 
by fighting. Were they just violent or 
did they lack skill in other solutions? 

Questions such as these became leads 
for a series of studies. Each lead suggested 
others, until during the second year a 
fairly systematic study was carried out. 


What the Questionnaire Showed 


Through a general questionnaire infor- 
mation was secured on size of home, 
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number of people in it, and their relation- 
ship to the family. Apparently, the aver- 
age size of family was not excessive, but 
family units contained many relatives. 
Living was quite crowded and few stu- 
dents had private bedrooms. The ques- 
tionnaire was followed by essays on home 
living on such topics as: W ‘hat I Like 
About My Home, What I Would Like 
to Change About My Home, What I 
Need and Don’t Have in My Neighbor- 
hood, What People Older Than Myself 
Do I Find It Easy or Difficult to Get 
Along With. 

The students seemed relativ ely pleased 
with their human relations at home. 
Their answers indicated that they found 
security and understanding although they 
were aware of and wanted to change the 
many deficiencies in physical conditions 
at home and in the neighborhood. 

These papers suggested that while the 
“level of satisfaction” with human rela- 
tions and emotional factors was high, the 
expectations these students had of these 
relations might be quite meager. Papers 
on “What I Like About Myself and 
What Other People Like and Dislike 
About Me” were assigned next to get 
some clues on this problem. Unselfish, 
kindly treatment, being easy to get along 
with, being merciful or helpful were 
among the most common favorable rea- 
sons given. Appearance was a big point, 
also. Superficial manners, such as saying 
“Yes ma’am,” not talking back, or not 
being sassy were considered important in 
being liked or for liking oneself. Being 
independent and _ self-assertive scored 
heavily among reasons for being disliked 
by other people. 

The tenor of papers indicated that 
kindly, unselfish ways were treated as 
generalities and were not seen as specific 
ways of behaving. Many statements cited 
the absence of certain qualities as reasons 
for being liked, such as “I don’t smoke, 
keep bad company, argue, fight.” It 
seemed as if the students “expected to be 
“bad” and were glad they weren’t. 

Value content of personal relations 
tended to be limited to generalities, such 
as being kind; to superficial but specific 
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qualities, such as appearance or specific 
manners. It seemed the students needed 
to expand their awareness of what people 
can find in other people or what they 
need to consider in their own reactions 
to others. 

The staff had reported fights among 
the students for what seemed to be slight 
provocation, gang feuds, and short tem- 
pers. There was an impression that gang 
fights originated among clubs that met 
in the community centers. Furthermore, 
it seemed likely that fights flared because 
of limited skill in dealing with conflicts 
and a meager pattern for spending leisure 
time, , 
These hypotheses prompted three more 
investigations: a questionnaire on attend- 
ance at the six community centers, and 
the activities in which they participated 
while there; a checklist of the activities 
in school, he participated, and how; 
free response essays on “Where I Think 
I Have the Worst Luck in Getting Along 
With People,” “What I Think Is Impor- 


tant in Getting Along With People,” and 
“What Parents Should Do for Their 


Children.’ 

The Community Center questionnaire 
showed fairly widespread attendance, but 
the center offered only athletics, games, 
and dancing, all on a mass scale, all pre- 
arranged. There was little in the pro- 
gram to help children to get along, meet 
group problems, or to organize. School 
activities left much to be desired in scope 
and in opportunities to learn skills in get- 
ting along with people. The participation 
of ninth graders in sohool activities was 
unusually meager; athletics most popular. 


Students Look at Their Parents 

Highly revealing were the papers on 
problems in getting along with people 
and the expectations they held of their 
parents and other adults, There were 
many serious conflicts with parents. Most 
students were unable to analyze specific 
factors in conflict situations and to take 
concrete steps to solve them. They could 
only recite general maxims such as “Do 
unto others as you would have others do 


unto you.” They depended on surface 
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behavior to solve or to avoid conflicts, 
such as “Don’t quarrel or argue; obey, be 
courteous.” In conflicts with peers the 
tendency was “to return in kind”—shout 
if shouted at, hit back if hit—or to avoid 
the offending person or situation such as 
to drop a friend who has criticized one. 
The parents were viewed as givers of 
things, advice, help—not as persons who 
had their own problems, feelings, hurts, 
and irritations. 

These data suggested that the students 
needed more opportunities for social in- 
teraction, opportunities to make decisions 
together, to explore how other people 
felt, and to expand their skills in solving 
interpersonal conflicts. It also seemed evi- 
dent that the children needed deeper in- 
sights into behavior, especially that of 
their parents and other adults, and its 
emotional effect on others. 


Planning for Specific Needs 


Facts and conclusions from these stu- 
dies became the focussing points for cur- 
riculum construction. It was clear that 
the areas of family relations, peer rela- 
tions in school, and outside and leisure- 
time activities were important. The fac- 
ulty developed units in these three areas, 
but now they were able to plan specific 
needs. For example the family relations 
unit was developed to meet the following 


needs: 


e Children have a limited basis for judging 
what makes a seat home 

e Children need to recognize the 
of a family unit 

e Many children do not appreciate the dif- 


concept 
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ficulties encountered by parents in assuming 
different roles 

e Many children need to develop an under- 
standing of the reasons why family members 
behave as they do 

e Many children need to dev elop a sense of 
responsibility toward the family 

e Children need to extend their knowledge 
of family patterns in other countries 

e Many children need to understand that 
the composition and the economic level of 
a home do not necessarily impair its happi- 
ness 

e Children need to become aware of the 
in which activities of the family as a 


way 
ay build satisfactory relations. 


group n 


Instead of the usual study of family, to 
enable students to gain insights into re- 
lationships as well as problems in family 
life, the following questions became the 
leads for study: 


What does the home do for us (supports, 
advises, comforts) ? 

Who in the family do these things? 
What are some of the difficulties in doing 
these things and why? 

How are the responsibilities in the home 
distributed? 

Have homes and families 
now? What 


always been the 
way they are changes have 
occurred? 

What kinds of things would families like 
to do that they cannot, and what are some 
of the reasons? 

How can families have fun together? 


Hilda Taba, Director, Center for Inter- 
group Education, University of Chicago 
for the ASCD Research Board. 
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Story Toys 


Aids to Reading Readiness 


New Judy Story Toys are used in social stud- 
ies, language and vocabulary development. 
They enable a child to dramatize familiar stories 
in sequence order, to imagine and create new 
stories by combining different characters. They 
are an important help in giving a child satisfy- 
ing experiences and a feeling of accomplish- 


ment. 





New Judy Story Toys are made of tempered 
Presdwood, realistically designed and colored, 
and range in height from two to six inches. 


Ten different sets are available: 


Three Little Pigs Gingerbread 
(partial set shown left) Boy 
The Family Black Sambo 


(complete set shown left) 


Chicken Little 


Community Helpers 


Wild Animals 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Domestic 
The Three Bears Animals 


Write “Dept. B” for complete information 


The JUDY Company 


107 Third Avenue North Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Letters from Abroad 








Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater 








Teachers and Their Training: 
Developments in Recent Years 


@ In recent times many of us have been 
impressed with the educational plans of 
the Government of India. The steps to 
extend educational opportunity through- 
out the country and the tremendous work 
of providing adequate buildings and 
teachers for numbers of new schools give 
to all of us a feeling of amazement and 
admiration for those engaged in this work 
in India, Prima Johari of the Ministry of 
Education of the Government of India 
in New Delhi sketches for us some of the 
problems involved and the ways in which 
they are being met.—G. H. F. 


FOR ALMOST A DECADE the prob- 
lem of teachers and their education has 
been prominently present in the minds of 
educators in India. There was a realiza- 
tion that the ignorance and_ illiteracy 
which has besieged the very great ma- 
jority of India’s people must be eradicated 
if she was to occupy her rightful place in 
the community of progressive nations and 
attain, some day, the status of a true 
democracy. Accompanying this realiza- 
tion came the urgent task of creating a 
capable and sufficient band of nation- 
builders. 


A Search for Qualified Teachers 


The task was a tremendous one. For 
not only did the paucity of education in 
this country inevitably make our teacher- 
returns all too slender, but what was al- 
most more unfortunate, whatever stock 
we did have was of a poor quality: ill- 
educated, ill-paid, and miserably _ill- 
equipped to shoulder the great responsi- 
bility that is the teacher’s. 

Inquiries were instituted and informa- 
tion collected. These deepened the con- 
viction that the condition of the teaching 
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service, particularly at the lower (and 
most significant) stages of the educa- 
tional system, was so unsatisfactory that 
unless the education and training of teach- 
ers was improved and their economic and 
social status raised, no real progress was 
possible. In the middle of November, 
1942, a Committee of the Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education met in Simla 
to consider the question of training, re- 
cruitment, and conditions of service of 
teachers. Its deliberations and consequent 
recommendations laid the cornerstone of 
future developments in this field. 

The most important decisions of this 
Committee, which were later adopted by 
the Board of Education, were in regard 
to fixing the minimum basic qualifica- 
tions for entry into the teaching profes- 
sion, the duration and content o training 
for various grades of teachers, and a min- 
imum national salary scale for teachers 
of the several grades. 


The Teacher Shortage Is Universal 


In more recent times, the aspect that 
has engrossed our attention is that of 
increasing the number of suitable teachers 
to man the countless schools that must be 
started if our scheme to introduce, with 
the minimum possible delay, a system 
of universal compulsory education for 
children in the age-group six to fourteen 
is to be implemented. In fact, the lack of 
a sufficient number of adequately qualified 
teachers is one of the main reasons for 
retarding our plans, 

To somewhat bridge the gap and as 
an essentially temporary and emergent 
measure, in January, 1948, the Conference 
of Education Ministers and the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, whose 
meetings were held in Delhi, decided to 
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modify the recommendations of the 1942 
Committee in regard to the duration of 
training and the minimum basic qualifi- 
cations. The latter had declared that 
matriculation plus a two-years’ training 
for the Junior Basic School teacher and 
three-years’ training for the Senior Basic 
School teacher should be the minimum. 
The 1948 Conferences relaxed this stand- 
ard to a years’ training in addition to the 
matriculation examination or even the 
middle examination, if necessary, to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. 

This lowering of standards has, to some 
extent, been counterbalanced by the pro- 
vision of special short-term courses in 
selected subjects like geography and sci- 
ence, and by the holding of more fre- 
quent refresher classes. One province has 
carried out a particularly bold and use- 
ful experiment of instituting Mobile 
Training Squads which give a short in- 
tensive course of training to locally re- 
cruited untrained teachers at the centers 
where they are employed. Another prov- 
ince, with the object of augmenting the 
number of teachers, offered 300 stipends 
to middle school students on condition 
that they would enter Training Schools, 
and announced five advanced increments 
to graduates who contracted to enter the 
teaching profession. 


Scholarships and a New Syllabus 


In the matter of arranging special short- 
term courses and refresher classes, some 
of the already established progressive 
training centers have been especially help- 
ful. Students from almost every province 
in the country are deputed for special 
training at these centers. Some Govern- 
ments have even offered foreign scholar- 
ships to promising young men and women 
for teacher training and for courses in 
school administration. 

Another important activity relating to 
teacher education, which has received 
grow ing attention in the last few years, 
originates from the reorientation that has 
occurred in our conception of the con- 
tent and technique of elementary educa- 
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tion. The old orthodox ideas of the three 
R’s and of passive instruction have given 
place to the activity principle and to a 
curriculum much wider than the three 
R’s—a curriculum in which arts and 
crafts, music and physical culture, civics 
and social studies occupy a prominent 
place. 

To suit this new concept of education 
for children, it has been necessary to re- 
fashion the syllabus of training schools 
and also to introduce instruction in the 
more progressive methods of teaching. 
The old type training schools have been 
replaced by the Basic Training Schools 
and Colleges. New institutions for train- 
ing teachers for the recently started Basic 
Schools have also been opened. Basic 
Education Boards have been established, 
research departments attached to existing 
institutions, committees set up to examine 
the question of modifying the curriculum 
and for improving techniques, handbooks 
containing suggestions for Basic Educa- 
tion teachers published—all this to speed 
up the pace for reorientation and re- 
modeling of training courses. 


Improved Aids and Specialists 


Simultaneously, and as a direct result 
of these reforms, improved teaching aids 
like school broadcasts and educational 
films are beginning to gain in popularity. 
Prospective teachers are given special 
training in the use of these new aids. 
Specialist training in music, arts and 
crafts, physical education, in vocational 
subjects like agriculture and carpentry, is 
being encouraged. Also, with the change 
from English to regional languages as the 
medium of instruction, improved meth- 
ods of teaching modern Indian language 
are receiving particular emphasis. 

Last, though perhaps not the least sig- 
nificant, is the importance that is now 
being attached to education in principles 
of child psychology and to mental test- 
ing. The Bureau of Psychology in Alla- 
habad and the proposed Bureau in Delhi 
at the Institute of Education are witness 
of this development. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER, Grades 2-8 
Almack e Staffelbach e Williams 
A COMPLETELY NEW spelling program, in Pupil-Activity Textbook form 


@ Assures correct pronunciation, spelling, and usage of all the words in 
the scientifically selected word list. 





@ Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan which enables them to 
pronounce, use and spell any word they may need or wish to use. 


@ Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest in words and their 


uses. 
SCHOHESSHSHSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSSHHSHSHESHSHSHSHSSHSSHEHHHHSHHHESHSESEEE 


THE NEW STANFORD SPELLERS contain an absolutely new and 
unique plan to insure spelling mastery. 


(The cloth bound texthooks are now in preparation) 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 











This new language series for grades one through eight* 
represents the combined efforts of a distinguished group of 
authors, artists, editors, designers, and bookmakers. It is 


the result of more than five years of study and of class- 





room experimentation, and the texts reflect sound modern 
practices in helping children to acquire correct habits of observing, speak- 


ing, writing, and listening. (*Grades Seven and Eight ready September.) 


English Is Our Language 


By STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, 
RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Curriculum Improvement in Teacher Education 


Each month this column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with 
curriculum development: recent trends, issues, conferences, publications, experimental 
studies, and learning materials. This month’s contributor to “The Curriculum Commen- 
tator” is William H. Burton, Director of Apprenticeship at Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


THE PERIOD of the early 1920’s con- 
tained signs that the long, peaceful slum- 
ber of the teacher training institutions 
was about to end. These institutions, 
during the last thirty years, have emerged 
from the century-long isolation from the 
stream of American life and from the 
schools they were to serve. The area of 
teacher education has become one of the 
dynamic and provocative aspects of the 
educational scene. A quick survey this 
year shows that projects looking toward 
fundamental reorganization and improve- 
ment, started in the past, are being pur- 
sued with undiminished vigor. A number 
of new proposals and activities are 
emerging. 

The Association for Student Teaching 
last year formed a committee with the 
most intriguing name, “Committee on 
Ways of Working within the College 
Staff to Bring about Change”! The name 
was later changed to the somewhat less 
exciting “Committee on Methods of Cur- 
riculum Improvement in Teacher Edu- 
cation,” but it is to be hoped that the 
several implications of the first title are 
retained. The committee has undertaken 
to describe specifically new approaches 
to curriculum improvement in teacher 
education now in operation; to discover 
and encourage proposals for still other 
experimental programs. A summary of 
what is being done and of what is not 
being done will appear in due time. 

A second and important aspect will be 
a study of the dynamics of change, with 
particular reference to changes in per- 
sons, their concepts, attitudes, motiva- 
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tions; an analysis of obstacles to change 
in teacher education will be included. 
The formation of regional groups to 
carry on intensive research and analysis 
may eventuate. Finally, published reports 
will appear. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is Erwin H. Sasman of the Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut, State Teachers 
College. 


GENERAL TRENDS 


A number of general trends may be 
noted first before turning to brief ac- 
counts of specific programs, 


1. Critical attention is being given to certi- 
fication laws in a few states which will have 
definite repercussions within teacher educa- 
tion. 

2. The single curriculum for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of both elementary and 
secondary level is growing. 

3. The program of separate course offer- 
ings is being abandoned in favor of integrated 
or fused courses covering a longer period of 
time than a separate course. The area of in- 
tegration may cover all professional materials, 
or may consist of one large core segment 
with many electives available. 

4. A number of different bases are being 
tried for the integrated courses. The old 
orientation of teacher education around prin- 
ciples of teaching or general methods is giv- 
ing way to organization around the study 
of the child and his behavior. 

5. The student teaching experiences, ob- 
servation, participation, and teaching are 
being integrated into one unified sequence. 
A notable feature is the earlier initiation of 
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these experiences. Student teaching in several 
instances is being tried before the end of the 
training period. New departures in develop- 
ing extended internships were not found 
in this survey, though considerable comment 
upon carrying on previously initiated efforts 
was noted. One of the new certification pro- 
posals (state of Washington) seems definitely 
to encourage something like an internship 
or trial year. 

6. A few proposals relating to the general 
and non-professional education of teachers 
were found. Evidently earlier proposals in 
this area and now under way are being further 
developed. 

7. Distinct interest was found in lengthen- 
ing the period of student teaching and in 
extending its scope. 


SINGLE CURRICULUM 


The single curriculum for dual certi- 
fication in elementary and _ secondary 
schools has had considerable development 
in Ohio. Tryouts are either started or 
are about to start in Michigan and 
Georgia. Others may also be developing 
which did not appear in this brief in- 
quiry. The impetus has been the need 
for large numbers of elementary teach- 
ers plus the fact that the supply of sec- 
ondary teachers is becoming normal 
again. 

Ohio State University at Columbus 
has inaugurated an experimental program 
with about fifty students admitted a year 
ago. The plan is so far invitational, not 
“just anyone” may enter. Students who 
have completed three or four quarters 
with good grades, better than average 
score on a psychological examination, with 
desirable personality qualities including 
an interest in children, and who are al- 
ready preparing for secondary teaching 
are invited to consider the dual program. 

A strong feature is the continuous ad- 
visory service. Check points occur at 
admission to the junior year and at ad- 
mission to student teaching, An orienta- 
tion course is basic to the entire program. 
The student discovers the place of the 
school in our democratic society, gets an 
idea of what teaching actually is, of the 
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competencies needed, and of the oppor- 
tunities. Continuous self-appraisal in the 
light of competencies goes on. Educa- 
tional Psychology, Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, the Core Program, courses in Special 
Methods, Health, Recreation for Chil- 
dren, and professionalized subject matter 
courses are included. Students take par- 
allel courses designed to meet the pur- 
poses of the elementary and secondary 
schools. Students thus observe children of 
different age levels, participate in various 
school and community activities. 

A filmstrip and recording entitled 
“An Experiment in Teacher Education,” 
taking fifteen minutes for showing, has 
been prepared. A program is also avail- 
able through which students already 
holding a high school provisional certifi- 
cate may meet requirements for a pro- 
visional elementary certificate. 

Ohio University at Athens does not 
have separate courses in tests and meas- 
urements, nor in philosophy, believing 
that evaluation should be taught at ap- 
propriate places in the principles of teach- 
ing course. The entire undergraduate 
program is designed to help students see 
the necessity for a philosophy. Substan- 
tial offerings in this field are given on the 
graduate level. 

Students in the dual program take stu- 
dent teaching in the junior year, with 
accompanying course work dealing di- 
rectly with elementary teaching. One 
half-day every day is given to classroom 
teaching, the other half to systematic 
discussion of problems met in teaching. 
The supervisors of student teaching at 
this level carry most of this instruction. 

The student then gets in the senior 
year a systematic course in principles of 
teaching with reference to secondary 
schools, accompanied by a semester of 
observation. Student teaching in high 
schools then follows. The dual program 
students also get some observation and 
discussion of teaching in the sophomore 
year. Course offerings are those typical 
of teacher education institutions. 

One of the early proposals for a dual 
program was made by Earl E. Mosier of 
the Michigan State Department of Edu- 
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cation. An experimental program has been 
started at Michigan State College. 

In Georgia, the State Board of Educa- 
tion has established the issuance of pro- 
fessional certificates in any field upon 
completion of a planned professional pro- 
gram. The state institutions are at present 
developing the details of such a program. 

Emphasis in the Georgia institutions, 
apart from development of the new pro- 
gram, includes efforts to develop and 
extend cooperative arrangements with 
public schools for demonstration and 
student teaching. Coordinators of student 
teaching are employed by the state. Teach- 
ers who are to be supervising teachers are 
carefully selected. They are paid small 
supplements to the regular salary and 
should take graduate work dealing with 
the problems of student teaching. 

A course in “Individual Analysis” has 
been developed by Charles F. Hudgins 
and associates at the Univeristy of 
Georgia, which is used with freshmen. 
Students are given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the analysis of their needs, 
capacities, and ambitions. Tests, group 
discussion, and interviews are widely 
used. Leadership for these groups is care- 
fully chosen. When sufficient evidence 
has been accumulated and when the stu- 
dent is clearly aware of what is going on, 
further scrutiny of ambitions and selec- 
tion of vocation or profession are then 
possible. Freshmen looking toward edu- 
cational careers are thus given early in- 
troduction to the factors which affect 
choice of life work. 


CERTIFICATION LAws 


Revision of certification laws with ac- 
companying effect on preparation of 
teachers is appearing here and there. A 
new program has been proposed in the 
state of Washington leading to a general 
certificate. A basic core is suggested with 
considerable flexibility allowed the several 
institutions in implementing the program. 
A transition period of several years is 
under way during which group effort and 
varied experimentation with pre-service 
programs are to be emphasized. 
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Features of the Washington plan are 
worthy of note. Broad general education 
is regarded as essential to a scheme which 
will certify teachers for service on several 


levels. Professional education is also ex- 
tensive. Concentration in one or more of 
the basic areas common to public schools 
is provided. The most important provi- 
sion requires an initial teaching period of 
four years before a permanent certificate 
is granted. Initial teaching experience is 
to be supervised by the pre-service institu- 
tion and by the employing district. 

A one-year certificate is issued on gradu- 
ation, renewable annually up to four years. 
One year’s continuous teaching experience 
follows the pre-service program. A fifth 
year at graduate level is required for 
issuance of a permanent general certifi- 
cate. This fifth year, furthermore, must 
begin during the first year after initial 
teaching, either as a full year or as sum- 
mer school. The new type certificates 
will be issued after July 1, 1951. 

A number of other states reported 
scrutiny of certificate requirements but 
had no details to report at this time. 


INTEGRATED COURSES 


Efforts to integrate offerings or to re- 
duce the number of separate courses ap- 
pear quite frequently. Farmington, Maine, 
is trying to decrease the number of “sub- 
jects” carried at one time. The curriculum 
is being reorganized under six broad 
fields: Child Growth and Development, 
Healthful Living, Communication Arts, 
Living in a Social World, Living in a 
Scientific World, and Quantitative As- 
pects of Living. One experimental step 
has been taken looking toward eventual 
organization of “courses” into more func- 
tional integrations. The student in first 
semester of his third year takes but two 
subjects: Child and His Curriculum, and 
World Literature. Fifteen class meetings 
a week in the former and eight in the 
latter give the customary sixteen units 
semester credit. Children at work and 
their curriculums are studied, together 
with materials on child growth and de- 
velopment. The programs at other Maine 
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institutions, Gorham, Presque Isle, and 
Machias, are under similar development. 

Experimental programs of the core or 
integrated type are also under develop- 
ment at Drake University and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 

The University of Connecticut is in the 
third year of study of the character of 
secondary education and the needs of 
adolescent youth as a basis for reorganiz- 
ing the teacher education program. In- 
tegrated series of courses for junior and 
senior years are now emerging. Much 
additional emphasis is placed on labora- 
tory experiences in school and community. 
The entire education staff serves as re- 
source personnel for any phase of the 
undergraduate program. The “course tak- 
ing” pattern is disappearing, replaced by 
a series of functional experiences. 

The Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Teachers 
College has been engaged in scrutiny of 
offerings for some time. One of the steps 
toward integration of materials and vitali- 
zation of experiences is the “Curriculum 
Materials” courses, one for grades 1-4, 
the other grades 5-9. The course includes 
much of what used to be in general and 
special principles and methods. Specialists 
in typical subjects participate after a 
general core of principle has been de- 
veloped. The course requires 192 clock 
hours for ten semester hours credit. Ob- 
servation accompanies the work in princi- 
ples and methods. A professional clinic in 
reading is incorporated into the Curricu- 
lum Materials course. 

The New Britain, Connecticut, Teachers 
College is completing a three-year pro- 
gram of self-evaluation of all offerings. 
Faculty committees are at work on ten 
or twelve major areas into some or all of 
which new organizations may be placed. 
A feature to date is the organization of 
an Advisory Council made up of selected 
superintendents of schools, principals of 
secondary schools, guidance officers, and 
laymen ‘who meet. with departmental 
chairmen and administrative officers of 
the college to evaluate the teacher edu- 
cation program from the viewpoint of 
the consumer. The council is expected in 
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the future to assist also in studying prob- 
lems of selective admissions, personnel 
and guidance services, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, or any others that may interest 
the group. 

The University of Minnesota has 
several programs under development. Of 
particular interest is one on “Common 
Learnings.” Substantial offerings are made 
in five areas, with varying hour require- 
ments to be selected from each area. 
These are: Humanities, Social Science, 
Science, Family Life, Music and Art Ap- 


preciation. 
The St. Cloud, Minnesota, Teachers 
College is using a somewhat similar 


scheme in a program for the special train- 
ing of junior high school teachers. This 
is somewhat in contrast to programs re- 
ported earlier in which the general phase 
of preparation was common to all types 
of teachers. 

An interesting development in institu- 
tional cooperation has been inaugurated by 
the Yale University Department of Educa- 
tion and the New Haven State Teachers 
College. A Master of Arts program is de- 
veloped by the two institutions, degrees 
being granted by the Connecticut State 
Board through the Teachers College. The 
program is on the graduate level, admis- 
sions are carefully screened, and great 
flexibility is maintained in the programs 
for individual students. The work is 
scheduled so that it can be taken on part- 
time basis by teachers in service or by 
resident students. 

A seminar in “Contemporary Problems” 
is required and constitutes one fourth of 
the required year. An independent criti- 

cal study of some aspect of school prac- 
tice must also be made. The rest of the 
program is designed by student and ad- 
visor to meet individual needs. The pro- 
gram is now well into its trial period. 

The preparation of teachers for the 
new core programs appearing in junior 
and senior high schools has been demand- 
ing attention for some time with but 
few responses in practice. A stimulating 
study, “Preparing Core Teachers for the 
Secondary Schools,” has been made by a 
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graduate seminar at Ohio State Univer- 
sity under leadership of Harold Alberty. 
Modestly called an “exploratory” study, 
and calling for further investigation, the 
forty-six page mimeographed _ report 
makes a penetrating and sensible analysis 
of the problem with specific recommen- 
dations. Institutions developing programs 
for preparation of core programs are in- 
vited to send materials to the writer of 
this column, with the assurance that such 
materials will be of real value to students. 

A 1949 revision of the course “Human 
Development, Adjustment, and Learn- 
ing,” issued by the Syracuse University 
School of Education, illustrated the 
method of integrating materials on growth 
of children and youth with materials on 
how to understand them, plus materials 
on how to teach and evaluate. 


Fo_Ltow-Up ProGRAMs 


A follow-up program has been in- 
augurated at Pennsylvania State College 
through which graduates receive super- 
visory assistance during the first year of 
teaching. College supervisors operate in 
cooperation with local authorities. An- 
other type of follow-up used at lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Rapids, 
calls for evaluation of teachers by local 
supervisors at the end of the first year. 
Prediction of success has been signifi- 
cantly improved through use of these 
ratings. Changes in pre-service education 
are resulting. An excellent account of 
this project appears in School and Society 
for June 11, 1949. The Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, includes field work 
in child psychology for secondary school 
teachers on the theory that all types of 
teachers need to understand the begin- 
ning levels as well as the one on which 
they may be working. 


IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The improvement of teacher education 
is not confined to the teachers colleges. 
Portland, Oregon, this summer operated 
its own program for retraining secondary 
teachers for positions on the elementary 
level. An eight-weeks’ summer school, 
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with practice teaching, constituted the 
initial effort. Temporary elementary cer- 
tificates will be granted, with regular 
certificates to follow a second summer’s 
work, 

The Oregon State Teachers Associa- 
tion has “started something” which may 
have far-flung repercussions, not only on 
teacher education but on the whole struc- 
ture of teaching. Preliminary study is 
under way, looking toward policies and 
methods of eliminating incompetent 
teachers. The movement, if successful, 
might well be the most important event 
of the current period. 


Be Sure to. Read... 


Professional literature on teacher educa- 
tion is extensive and growing rapidly. Any 
effort to list even the most striking refer- 
ences would run far beyond the limits of 
this summary. Materials from July 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1949 are screened in one of 
William D. Gray’s able listings. Four types 
of material are included, the most im- 
portant possibly for our purposes are the 
objective analyses and _ statistical sum- 
maries. Valuable materials will be found 
summarizing practice and trends in the 
areas of: recruitment; prediction of suc- 
cess; laboratory experiences and intern- 
ship; the training of teachers for college, 
for junior college, for general education, 
for rural schools, and for several special 
instructional areas. See the December, 
1949, Elementary School Journal, pages 
234-240. 

The unpretentious publications of the 
Association for Student Teaching con- 
tinue to be among the most valuable 
sources, the 1948 and 1949 Yearbooks on 
laboratory experiences and on the in- 
ternship being particularly valuable. 

A new magazine, The Journal of 
Teacher Education, announced for 1950 
by the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards should fill 
a need of long standing. 

A source of materials which is rapidly 
becoming of major importance is the semi- 
monthly Education Summary published 
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by the Education Research Institute of 
Chicago. The references in the Profes- 
sional Relations column, together with 
Gray’s summary, will give the student in 
this field all the material available. 
Among the most valuable references 
are three mimeographed summaries, forty 
to sixty pages each, prepared by a 
graduate seminar at Ohio State Uni- 
versity under the stimulating leadership 


of Harold Alberty. The much-neglected 
problem of preparing teachers for the 
core curriculum in secondary schools is 
summarized and an admirable program 
is suggested. The two accompanying 
handbooks are entitled, The Core Cur- 
riculum in the High School, and How to 
Develop a Core Curriculum in the High 
School. These should have widespread 
beneficial effects on teacher education. 








Just Published 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR ALL SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
CONCERNED WITH CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 


By EDWARD A. KRUG, University of Wisconsin 


A realistic and balanced consideration of practices and pro- 
cedures in public school systems at both state and local 
levels. In the light of accepted educational purposes it dis- 
cusses the scope and balance of the all-school program, the 
various instructional fields involved, preparation of ma- 
terials and aids for teaching, and the teaching-learning sit- 
uation. Equally important, it specifies the various responsi- 
bilities of state and local leadership groups, classroom teach- 
ers, the lay public, and children and youth in school. 


$3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


Enthusiastically Approved by Teachers 


% Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 


%*& Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 


*& Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


%*& Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


%* Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


%& Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 

THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 
No need to worry because no cther blox can 
take the place of Mor—Pla Jumbo-Blox in your 
classroom. You can start your Mor—Pla Blox equip- 
ment with a practical unit for as little as $24. 














Write for Further Information to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


1950 ASCD Yearbook Price: $3 


Discusses problems of mental health in elementary and secondary schools within 
the context of growth and development of children and youth. 


PART I FACTORS DETERMINING BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 
Children bring their families to school . . . Children teach each 
other . . . Body processes help determine development . . . In- 
dividuality develops . . . Developmental tasks. 


PART II THE CHILD’S MOTIVATIONS 
Encouraging interests . . . Child patterns himself after favorite 
models .. . Shared child-adult activities . . . Shall we use rewards 
and punishments? 


PART III KNOWING AND HELPING THE CHILD 
Anecdotal records . . . Sociometric grouping . .. Informal talks 
... Creative activities ... Sociodrama... Understanding group 


processes... Clarifying the child’s feelings. 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


copies of Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 
1950 Yearbook at $3.00 


Please bill me $ 


Make checks or mone “be Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development or ASCIT DETROT? “ses 10%; 10-99 copies 25%; 100 
~« ‘ Dress 

or more 334%. +4 FUR} 





